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Does any other beer? 
What? , 
Print the ingredients 
right on the label... 
the way Budweiser does! 
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Milton Caniff —Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 


ote 
Rube Goldberg — Pulitzer 
Prize Winner 





Harry Haenigsen — Draws 
“Penny” and “Our Bill” 









Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 
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Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 





Virgil(Vip)Partch—" Picasso” 
of panel cartoonists 





Whitney Darrow, Jr.—Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 
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Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 
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Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle” 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw ... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
.-.. you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “‘show-how”’ in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
With actual overlay drawings and 


= 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today ! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
CARTOON COURSE 


Studio 228-M Westport, Connecticut 


| 

| 
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I want to be one of the first to find 
| out allaboutthe new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
| without charge or obligation, your 
| descriptive 32-page brochure. 

| 

| 
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| 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


This month's Ektachrome cover shot was made 
by staff photographer Staff Sergeant Woodrow 
W. Neel. The scene: an early Saturday morn- 
ing inspection aboard the USS Macon, while the 
cruiser was at Norfolk, Va., to participate in 
fleet review exercises. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magozine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
pessible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postoge. Dupliccte copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


REENLISTMENT BONUS 


Dear Sir: 

In September, 1955, I enlisted in the 
Marine Corps as a six-month Reservist 
on active duty. After finishing boot 
camp I was told that if I then joined 
the Regulars, I would receive my choice 
of duty station for my first six months 
of duty, and the number of years I'd 
signed up for times my basic pay as a 
bonus. Acting on this information, I 
then received a discharge from the Re- 
serve and signed up in the Regulars 
for three years. 

I was sent to the duty station I re- 
quested, but I never received any reen- 
listment bonus. Since then I have been 
told I was entitled to this bonus. Others 
say I’m not. 

Would you please clear this up for 
me? Am I or am I not entitled to a 
bonus? 

I have met some Marines who did 
what I did and did receive a reenlist- 
ment bonus. Several of us are in the 
same boat and would like to know the 
scoop. 

Name withheld by request 


@ Regulations and Directives Section, 
Supply Department, HQMC, said this: 

“The Comptroller General of the 
United States has held that an enlisted 
member of the Marine Corps Reserve 
who enlists in the Regular Marine 
Corps while on active duty for training, 
is not entitled to a reenlistment bonus. 
See, in this respect, paragraph 1-1 (3) 
of Enclosure (2) to Marine Corps 
Order 1001R.4A of 13 June 1956.—Ed. 


SEMPER FIDELIS 


Dear Sir: 

Ever since Parris Island the Corps 
has been under fire as tough to the 
point of brutality and much more along 
this line. 

I should briefly like to tell the story 
of a Marine Corps family—our family 


—and how the Marine Corps treated us 
in our time of distress and need. 

I have two children, a daughter, 
Yvonne, aged 22, and a son, Eugene, 
aged 20. I raised these children, alone, 
from a very early age and we are a 
close family group. 

My son, a Marine attached to the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, in Japan, 
was in the Philippine Islands, last 


March, for the Beacon Hill Operation. 
My daughter suffered a terrible acci- 
dent, breaking her back, hip, leg, 
shattering her pelvis and fracturing her 
skull. She was bleeding internally upon 
arrival at the hospital and when I ar- 
rived, the doctor told me that I must 
arrange for seven pints of blood “right 
now” and to have 15 to 20 pints more 
ready. 

You can imagine my feelings as I 
started for home. Where could I get 
so much blood? 

Suddenly I thought of the Marines. I 
called the recruiting office and Captain 
Wadsworth answered. I explained the 
situation. 

“How much blood did you say that 
you had to have at once?”’ he asked. 

“Seven pints,” I told him. 

Well, there are seven of us here and 
we will all go right up,” he said. 

I felt as though a ton had suddenly 
been lifted off my shoulders. They did 
go “right up’’—to a man—and they also 
made all of the Marine Corps blood 
bank available to us. 

I also had an urgent Red Cross mes- 
sage sent to my son’s base in Japan and 
the Corps flew him from Subic Bay, 


Philippine Islands, to Tokyo, Japan, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 



































“Don't tell me you had the duty last night. | 
made up the duty roster!" 
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66Q@‘OME OF THE normal duties we 

have in this here Marine Corps 
become so commonplace and habitual 
to a lotta you men I think we some- 
times forget just how important they 
are. 

“Now take guard duty for example: 
The Old Corps has been doing some 
guard duty ever since we was estab- 
lished. For a long time we stood guard 
mainly around naval establishments. 
Today we got Marines on watch all 
over the world, around the clock, every 
day of the year. Standin’ guard at 
U. S. installations and watchin’ over 
U. S. Government property is one of 
our main duties. Every place you find 
U. S. Marines today there will usually 
be a Marine guard of some sort. 

“By tradition, Marine guards and 
sentries have set the highest example 
of military efficiency, appearance and 
security. But this reputation hasn't 
come easy and it still requires effort 
and supervision on our part to see that 
we all live up to this tradition today. 
So, I wanta remind you people of some 
aspects of bein’ a proper Marine sentry. 
Things we gotta keep brushed up on... 

“First off, a Marine sentry should 


look good. No matter if he is at the 
front desk of an embassy or on a dark 
and lonely post at Fuji, he should be 
sharp, squared away and alert. What- 


The Old Gunny 
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ever uniform he is in, he should start 
his watch lookin’ as well turned out as 
possible. Every guard should stand or 
walk his post in a military manner. 
I've noted a lotta you men slouching 
around lately. Whenever you’re on 
duty, stand up straight, shoulders back, 
and keep them eyes off the deck. Look 
like you’re proud of yourself. You'll 
be surprised; a good posture can be- 
come a habit. 

“Don't go to extremes, though. Some 
of you ‘spit and polish’ types have 
developed some queer salutes, odd 
heel-clicking and protruding stomachs. 
All this ain’t necessary—it ain’t even 
funny. Just stand up tall and straight, 
look the man in the eye and give him a 
proper salute. And don’t ever salute 
except at the position of attention. 
I've seen some of you salute from a 
sentry box with a phone in one hand or 
holding a whistle in your mouth. 
Knock it off! 

“Any man on sentry duty represents 
his commander and the dignity of the 
Corps. Regardless of how big, old or 
good lookin’ he is, this guy is expected 
to be up to Marine Corps standards 
of conduct. He’s gotta be all business; 
polite, firm and tough. This is what’s 
expected of him. Always challenge and 
speak out in a loud clear voice. When 
talking to officers or visitors, stand at 
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attention and at port arms if armed 
with a rifle. Don’t ever lean on some- 
one’s automobile and chat with the 
girls. Don’t relax when on post. Don’t 
talk anything but business with the 
customers. Don’t laugh and joke with 
your buddies who are off duty. 

“When you are giving directions, 
challenging or carrying out your orders, 
be firm. In order to be firm you gotta 
know your orders and be right. The 
quickest way for a sentry to get in 
trouble is to start ordering the wrong 
people around or doing things that 
ain’t covered in his orders. Know your 
orders, carry them out and you're on 
safe ground. And don’t stand for any 
nonsense or back talk. 

“T also notice a lotta sentries who 
ain’t armed. Especially men on duty 
with empty pistol holsters. Now to my 
mind this ain’t right. A man who’s old 
enough and big enough to be a Marine 
can be entrusted with a weapon and 
ammunition. Every man on sentry or 
guard duty should be armed if he is 
really expected to provide security and 
carry out orders. 

“Every armed sentry should be pre- 
pared to use his weapon, when neces- 
sary, to protect life and property in 
the execution of his orders. As long as 
all concerned, at home and overseas, 
realize that Marine sentries are pre- 
pared to use their weapons, they will 
seldom have to employ them. (MCO 
5500.1B). 

“Every sentry has gotta be care- 
fully instructed on what conditions he 
is justified in firing at another per- 
son. He can shoot to protect his own 
life or the life of another person when 
no other means of defense will be effec- 
tive. He can fire to prevent the escape 
of a person known to have committed 
a serious crime, such as armed rob- 
bery or murder, if there is no other 
means available to prevent the escape. 
He can fire at a person to prevent sab- 
otage, espionage, arson and such crimes 
against the U. S. Government, if all 
other means of preventing such crimes 
have failed. There are other special 
instructions for guarding prisoners sub- 
ject to UCMJ. All commanders and 
guard NCOs should be sure they have 
a clear understanding of local policies 
and instructions relating to the firing of 
weapons by armed sentries. We've 
seen examples where international inci- 
dents can result from the action of 
sentries. 

“You gotta realize how important 
sentry duty is. You are the armed rep- 
resentative of the command and the 
U. S. A lotta people are able to relax 
because they can depend on American 
sentries on watch all over the world. 
Stand up and do a proud, smart job— 
it’s bigger than you think.” END 
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Cheer up! There’s always Coke! 








Drink 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE CLO, 


#*COKE’’ 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 
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Few articles of uniform evoke as much controversy as 
ribbons and their proper placement. More than one Ma- 





rine has found that his personal ideas vary with that of 
the manual. How sharp are you? 


1. The Presidential Unit Citation 


ribbon is worn with which color 


up? 


(a) blue 
(b) red 
(c) makes no difference 


2. The Korean PUC is worn with 
which color up? 
(a) blue 


(b) red 
(c) makes no difference 





3. Seniority of rigbons is in which 
order? 


(a) American decorations, serv- 
ice medals, foreign decora- 
tions 


(b) Foreign decorations, Amer- 


ican decorations, service 
medals 

(c) American decorations, foreign 
decorations, service medals 


4. If more than one row of ribbons 
are worn, the distance between 
rows is 








(a) 1/16 of an inch 
(b) 3/16 of an inch 
(c) 1/8 of an inch or flush 


5. Miniature replicas of awards 
may be worn on civilian cloth- 
ing with the exception of the 


(a) Medal of Honor 
(b) Legion of Merit 
(c) Navy Cross 








6. All stars, whether on personal 
decorations or service medals, 
will be worn with ——___—__. 


(a) one point down 
(b) two points down 
(c) no set pattern 


7. Subsequent awards of the Kor- 
ean PUC will be shown ——— 


(a) by an Oak Leaf Cluster 

(b) by a 5/16 of an inch bronze 
star 

(c) on page 9 of the SRB 


8. Bronze stars denoting campaigns 
on service medals are 








(a) 1/8 of an inch 
(b) 3/16 of an inch 
(c) 5/16 of an inch 


9. The “V” on an American 
decoration denotes a combat 
award. How are subsequent 
awards shown? 


(a) by a 1/8 of an inch star 
(b) another “V" 
(c) by a 5/16 of an inch star 


10. The senior color shall be worn 
up (toward the head) and in- 
board (toward ihe center from 
the left). The senior color is 


(a) red 
(b) blue 
{c) green P 


See answers on page 82. Score 10 
points for each correct answer; 10 to 
30 Fair; 40 to 60 Good; 70 to 80 
Excellent; 90 to 100 Outstanding. 





SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 3] 


and scheduled him with a high priority 
for a MATS flight to the United States. 
He was home in just four days. 

We called upon Major Livesay, of 
the Seattle recruiting office, who told us 
what papers would be needed to request 
a transfer. And the major told us he 
would handle them personally. Major 
Livesay did assist our request for 
transfer and just three days later we 
received a telegram from Headquarters, 
Marine Corps, granting the request. 

By now I felt a great relief. It was 
as though the Marine Corps had drawn 
a tight defensive ring around one of 
their own wounded. All of this was 
done for us because we were a Marine 
Corps family. Major Livesay stated it 
perfectly with these words: “We take 
care of our own.” 

We are very proud of the fact that 
we are a part of the Corps and as my 
daughter fights for her life, I will always 
remember that her chances to live were 
greatly increased by the splendid action 
of the finest organization in the world 
—the United States Marine Corps. 

H. B. Sleeper 
1515-17th Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 


@ The Marines are still with you, Mr. 
Sleeper. And we're all hoping your 
daughter recovers soon.—Ed. 





OPTICAL ILLUSION 


Dear Sirs: 

I have noticed, on repeated occasions, 
that the front sight blade of the U. S. 
Rifle, Cal. 30, M-1, appears to cant 
toward the left. I am not the only 
person who has noticed this phenomena, 
so I know that it is not an eye condi- 
tion responsible. 

Could this be an optical illusion 
because of its shape? If this be true, 
would it be so because the right and left 
wings are not bent the same distance 
from the top of the sight blade? I have 
found that the distance measured from 
the inside surface of the left wing to 
the left side of the sight blade is gen- 
erally less than the corresponding 
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measurement from the right side of the oee0ee88088008088 8808808808888 880288888888 EE 


blade. Can you check this for me? 

4 SSgt. Alan B. Robertson 
207 “D” Aster Street 

Oceanside, Calif. 


Sergeant Flynn 


@ For complete information on the 








ority 
iin. M-1 front sight, we checked with the | 

Ordnance Branch, HQMC. Their reply | d th = i s 
eg 3 and the social swim 
A a0 (a) Military specifications for the 
juest front sight of the M-1 Rifle prescribe | 
s he that the vertical front sight blade will There once was a sergeant named Flynn 
lajor be perpendicular to and centered on the | 


Soe } front sight base. 
- we (b) Any cant which seems apparent 
ters, to an individual is, in all probability, 
t. due to an incorrect sight picture; hold- 
ing of the rifle; or alignment of the eye, 


Who did not, said the bluebloods, fit in 
But society’s now sighin’ 
At this true social lion 


was 
rawn rear sight, and front sight. However, it | 

° . . . | . 
e of i pene) hat aang Genind se e- ‘“‘Mennen Spray got me in,” chuckles Flynn. 
iene pair, either of the wings of the front ’ 
arine sight may be bent toward the vertical 


es sight blade. | 
take (c) On some M-1!1 Rifles, there is a | 
slight cant of the top flat surface of the | 
that vertical front sight blade due to stand- | 
ard cutting errors at the time of manu- | 
facture or from filing by intantry 
weapons armorers.—Ed. 
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ERROR ON NR's 


Dear Sir: 
Your center spread in the June issue 
gives a lot of information that I’m sure 
will be appreciated by all Marines MENNEN 
owning trailers. I believe, though, that SPRAY 
7 the symbols for the “no restrictions” 
mq were transposed. DEODORANT 
Also, how about information as to : 
who, where, how much and how long ; FOR mere 


it sprays! 





in advance it is necessary to request 
permission to pull overlength trailers 
or combinations? 

SSet. M. I. Ziegenhagen 


ions, Marine Corps Recruiting Station | . 

= 5 Huntington, Ind. If you want to get into the ‘“‘Blue Book” 
sot ’ ‘ —or somebody’s little black book— 
naly Leatherneck sincerely regrets the | follow Sergeant Flynn’s example and 


error. NR (No Restrictions Single Unit) use Mennen Spray Deodorant for 


nae, applies to the states of Idaho, Maine, ° 

indi- Maryland, Montana and Texas. Re- roeauatcited premeewen all day long. 
’ garding your second question, since It sprays on easily, stops per- 

sion Mtisiation anil tees cleatd be ar spiration, prevents odor. No fuss, 

true, ranged prior to your move, it is advis- no cover-up perfume. Get the 

so able to write to the state motor vehicle deodorant men like best... 


department headquarters as early as 


sd possible. They in turn, will notify you MENNEN 


of any restrictions and fees. It is our 


ha ’ understanding that the fees are very SPRAY 


reasonable to servicemen traveling 


ding — | % 
Under governmens Serwazo on race ») | DEODORANT ror men 


— 
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HERE WAS A low overcast 
above Los Alamitos, Calif., 
on July 16. Up above how- 

ever, at 50,000 feet, it was clear and the 
temperature hovered near the 50 below 
mark; just about right for supersonic 
flying conditions. With one hour's sleep 
behind him, Major John Glenn, Jr., 
clambered aboard his F8U-1 Crusader 
jet, checked his instruments, then gave 
the all clear signal. It was 0904 (EDT) 
as his plane roared into the sky. Project 
Bullet, six months in the planning, was 
off the ground. 

Three hours, 23 minutes, eight 
seconds later (1227 EDT) Major 
Glenn’s Crusader was clocked flashing 
over Floyd Bennett NAS, N. Y., 2460 
miles from his starting point. He had 
clipped 21 minutes and 45.48 seconds 
off the old transcontinental mark set 
more than two years ago by an Air 
Force Thunderstreak jet. In his record- 
shattering nonstop flight spanning the 
nation, he attained an announced max- 
imum speed of 1015.428 mph. His jet 
also required three aerial refuelings: at 
Albuquerque, N.M.; Emporia, Kan.; 
and Indianapolis, Ind. To refuel, he 
had to slow his speed then drop to ap- 
proximately 25,000 feet. Each refueling 
required about 13 minutes. 

“IT want to stress,"’ Major Glenn ex- 
plained, “that the aircraft got no wind 
help and did it all on its own. With 
ideal weather I think we could have 
broken three hours.” The major also 
credited close teamwork within the 
Armed Forces and factory engineers 
for his success. 

“It was no stunt,” he emphasized, 
“but a team project to test sustained 
high speed and high altitude flight.” 

The new holder of the cross-country 
record is the first Marine to win that 
honor. He is a quiet, soft-spoken pro- 
fessional flier, with thinning red _ hair, 
freckles and a boyish grin. 

He is no newcomer to aviation. 

lenn’s avid interest in flying dates 
back to his grade school days at New 
Concord, Ohio, when he played with 
toy planes. As soon as he was able, 
he saved his money to pay for civilian 
flight training. Then he became a Naval 
Cadet in 1942. He got into the Corps in 
time to fly in the Marshalls campaign 
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United Press Photo 


Major John Glenn, Jr., USMC flew coast-to-coast in three hours, 
23 minutes, eight seconds, to set a new transcontinental speed record 


mainly in some fighter-bomber opera- 
tions. In Korea, he was credited with 
three MIG kills. Although his planes 
have been hit by flak 12 times (five 
in WWII and seven times in Korea) he 
claims he has never really had a “close 
one” while compiling over 5000 flying 
hours, mostly in fighter-type planes. 
He has logged more than 2000 hours 
flying the old Corsair and has been 
awarded 17 Air Medals and four Dis- 
tinguished Flying Crosses. 

For the past three years, Major Glenn 
has been a test pilot at Patuxent River, 
Md. His present job: Project Officer 
for the F8U-1, at the Bureau of Aer- 
onautics, Wash., D.C., from which as- 
signment he conceived and executed 
his speed run plan. 

On his record fiight, incidentally, 
Major Glenn brought a supersonic air- 
mail letter from the Mayor of Los 
Angeles to the Mayor of New York. 
He also carried a tiny toy “supersonic” 
kitten for his 10-year-old daughter 
Lynn and a scout knife for his son 
David, 11. 

The jet he flew, the Crusader, has 
the new variable incidence wing and is 
considered by its pilot to be the “best 
tactical fighter in the world.” 

“There are other planes which will 
go higher, and some which will go 
faster,” he admitted, “but this one 
has combined the best features of both 
speed and altitude into one aircraft.” 


Right now, the Navy has Crusaders 
in operational squadrons. The Marine 
Corps is slated to receive them late 
this year. At the moment, Pratt and 
Whitney people are taking a_ hard, 
microscopic look at the power plant 
after its speed run, checking the effects 
of sustained high speed. The Crusader 
is “Made in Texas by Texans,” at 
Chance-Vought’s Dallas plant. 

The successful flight, Major Glenn 
said, posed no particular problems and 
held no particularly great danger. How- 
ever, bailout possibility at maximum 
speed was practically nil. The flight 
was planned, though, so he could land 
if in trouble, at any of the refueling 
points. On the day of the flight, it could 
just as well have been made from 
East to West, and there was no special 
reason for it having been made in an 
easterly direction. 

There were no malfunctions, and all 
went smoothly. Major Glenn and his 
Crusader jet gave the Marine Corps its 
first nonstop transcontinental speed 
record. 

When he stepped out of his jet into a 
hero’s welcome at N. Y., there were 
many TV appearances and congratula- 
tory telegrams waiting for him. 

Major Glenn admitted, however, that 
he doesn’t expect his record to last. 
“It can be done in two hours—and later 
even in one hour,” he predicted. END 
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[continued from page 7] 


FOREIGN MARINE EMBLEMS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like some information as to 
where I could obtain copies of the Ma- 
rine Corps emblems of all the different 
Marine Corps of the world. My inten- 
tion is to make copies for decorating a 
bulkhead. I would also like to get 
copies of all the U. S. Marine Corps 
regimental and divisional insignia, both 
past and present. 

Cpl. Thomas N. Bland, Jr. 
Training Aids Section 
Division Schools 
3d Tank Bn., Third Marine Division 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Leatherneck publishes Cpl. Bland’s 
letter with the hope that some reader 
might be of help.—Ed. 





WO JIMA STATUES 


Dear Sir: 

I have seen many pictures of the 
huge statue, “Flag Raising on Mt. 
Surabachi.” I would like to know if I 
can obtain a replica of this magnificent 
statue. Who makes them? What do 
they cost? And what size are they? 

There is a personal feeling attached 
to this scene because I, too, was on Iwo 
and Harlan Block, the Marine on the 
extreme right was a very close friend. 
We went through the Para-Marine 
training school together and had many 
a good liberty in San Diego and Los 
Angeles, back in 743. 

The Leatherneck is just great. I 
look forward to each month’s issue. 
Keep up the good work. 

Joseph C. Pagac 
3825 West 67th Place 
Chicago, IIl. 


@ Replicas of the Marine Corps War 
Memorial may be purchased at Marine 
Exchanges. There is a small statue 
which sells for about $7.50 and there 
is also a variety of bookends available. 
Since Mr. Pagac, (as a civilian) isn't 
authorized to make purchases from the 
Marine Exchanges, we suggest that he 
drop a broad hint to some of his Ma- 


tine friends, come next Christmas.—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 












here. Leave time flies... 


DIG YOU LATER, 
R— 1518 A.D. 


Bogged down by tediously slow travel, this 


enroute, get where you're going fast... 
the speedy, dependable Scheduled Airlines listed 
why not you? 


THE CERTIFICATED 
















luckless conquistador spent most of his time off 
“sweating it out” in the swamps. To make 
the most of your next leave, pass or delay 


on one of 


All Official Travel on TR’s subject to 10% discount. 
Ask about low Aircoach Fares and Pay-Later Plans. 


| Scheduled Airlines 


ALASKA AIRLINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES 


EASTERN AIR LINES 

FRONTIER AIRLINES 

LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MOHAWK AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 

NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 


OF THE U. S. Ae 


PIEDMONT AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
UNITED AIR LINES 

WEST COAST AIRLINES 
WESTERN AIR LINES 














Personalized MU G 


and 


COFFEE 
CUP 


for every 


MARINE 


THE MUG (22-0z. capacity) is 
personalized with NAME, RANK, 
and BRANCH OF SERVICE IN- 
SIGNIA. The CUP (9-o0z.)—with 
the FIRST or LAST name and In- 
signia .. . All lettering and banding 
in 22 Kt. Gold on fine white china. 

A gorgeous lifetime souvenir 
that every service man or ex-service 
man’s home should have. .. PRINT 
Rank, and Branch of Service 
clearly and mail with remittance to 


MUG alone 
MICAND ARTS $3.50 
Box 135, Dept. L-5 CUP—$2.50 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 





Name, 


BOTH FOR 
$5.50 
Postpaid 


(Mugs and Cups available for every 


branch of the Armed Forces) 











CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 


Strictly jar ; 
Pee 


Regulation <= 





CREIGHTON .... 


the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


Available through your 
Post Exchange and 
Uniform Dealers. 

CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Manvfacturers Since 1920 











Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Marine John H. Potocki, Jr., 
Ave., Tucson, Ariz., to hear 
from Pvt. Leon SIKORSKI and Pvt. 
Tyrone F. MARTIN, both of whom 
were last known to be stationed at 
Parris Island, S. C. 


Former 
1129 9th 


Retired Marine Sgt. Donald Parrish, 
2307 Brevard Circle, Savannah, Ga., to 
hear from any of his friends in the 
Corps. 

636 Fifth Ave., 
to hear from Set. 


Ruby Collins, 
more 27, Md., 


TUCKER. 


Balti- 
E. G. 

Former Marine Al Le Tourbeau, 22 
Allen St., Newburyport, Mass., to hear 
from MSgt. George CORRIEA, whose 
last known address was Pear] Harbor. 
Richard E. MelIlvane, I-I Staff, 
15th Spl. Inf. Co., USMCR, 13021 Os- 
borne Ave., Dearborn, Mich., to hear 
from Sgt. Walter GRAVENOR, last 
known to be leaving the 2d Tank Bn., 
Second Marine Division, for duty in 
Japan in 1955. 


TSet. 


D. Ellis, MCRS, Rm. 


SSet. T. 105, 
Old Federal Bldg., 5th & Court Sts., 


Des Moines, Iowa, to hear from MSet. 
Floyd R. BABCOCK, whose last known 
address PIO, Fourth Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


was 



































Er, hello there Sir . . . | was just tidying up my locker!" 
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arrish, 
, James B. Sousa, 2326 N. Park Ave., | 
“yee Philadelphia 32, Pa., to hear from Sgt. | y 
4 John H. HASKIN, whose last known 

address was Ordnance Dept., V.M.F. 
Balti- 232, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii. 
E. G. = )*, = 

Former A/2c Robert (Hiram) Walk- 
er, 609 W. 4th St., Marion, Ind., to hear 
hu, 22 f from Sgt. George LEIBERT, whose 
» hear i last known address was MCRS, Fair- 
whose mont, W. Va., or anyone knowing his 
rbor. : whereabouts. | 








* * * 
Staff, Former Marine Frederick P. Evaris- | 
1 Os- } to, 14859 Victory Blvd., Van Nuys, 
hear Calif., to hear from Sgt. William A. 
last “Bones” GROHMAN, whose last known 
< Bn.., address was Korea, or from anyone 
ty in knowing his whereabouts. 
* * * | 
Set. Clyde Reed, 3d Eng. Bn., Third | 
. 105, Marine Division, FMF, c/o FPO, San | 
Sis.. Francisco, Calif., to hear from Sgt. | 
MSet. i Hank PYBURN, Pfe John FRIDAY, | 
nown Corpsman “Hands” CONRAD, and 
rines, other members of S.T.R., 1950. 
PPO; a 
Cpl. John S. Conover, MD, USS 
Randolph (CVA-15), c/o FPO, New 


an York, N. Y., to hear from Cpl. Buddy D t Fun 
ETHERTON and Pfe Lee ATCHLEY, Add To Vour u y 
who were last known to be stationed on 
= 'S SPEARMINT GUM 
Lt. Richard r. ees H&S Co., ..UleW swell-tasting WRIGLEY ss 


Okinawa. 

| : a nice little lift and 
2 2d Bn., Sixth Marines, Second Marine | That good, smooth che Sanaa Spearmint tastes 
Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, N. C., makes any activity more — Pia and long-lasting. Keep 
to hear from MSgts. Dave BIER and | swell, too—and the flavor 1s re “* len treat to have 

Roger — — so — a pack handy in your pocket. its 
or anyone knowing their whereabouts. 
TSgt. Sherrill King, MB, USNS, Get Some A 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, Calif., 
to hear from Sgt. Richard C. YORK, 
whose last known address was MCRD, 

San Diego, Calif. 

* * * 


Cpl. Wayne R. Rinehart, Hq. Sq., 
MARTC, NAS, Glenview, IIl., to hear 
from Pfe Jack F. MASON, whose last | 


known address. was 24 Bn. Tenth Ma- | BOOK MANUSCRIPTS SH INE Belt Brass 


wing g 


around. 
t Your Exchange 











rines, Second Marine Division, Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. CONSIDERED 

* * * | 

Sgt. R. A. Stauffer, A Co., 2d Ree. | by cooperative publisher 

H Trng. Bn., MCRD, San Diego, Calif., | who offers authors early 
to hear from Sgt. Michael J. MC publication, higher royalty, 
CARTY, whose last known address was | national distribution, and 


MB, Atsugi, Japan. : : 
: eee beautifully designed books. 


* % * 

TSgt. Irving D. Fitz, USAF, 1287th a een. Works equally well with 
AACSRON, APO 293, Aviano, Italy, to Write, or send your MS liquid or shining cloth. 
hear from former Marine Philip GIR- directly. | Keeps belt clean, neat. 
TEN, whose last known address was Send 50c in cash or 
617 W. Mercer Place, Seattle, Wash. GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. | | 


| money order to: 

Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 

» Lucy Moore, 926 S. Buchanan, Ar- 1 REAP INC BOX 466 
lington, Va., to hear from TSgt. C. T. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ’ e ODESSA, TEXAS 


DOWDY. 
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Behind the Lines ... 


Sports writer MSgt. Woody J 


a 


ones and staff artist TSgt. James 





Machin check the illustrations for "Sport Shorts'’ on pages 72-74 


S ELDOM HAVE Leatherneck staff 


os writers received the accolade 
bestowed upon Technical Sergeant 
Paul C. Curtis when he boarded 
HMS Ark Royal to cover the activ- 
ities of the Royal Marine Detach- 
ment. Arrangements for the article 
were to be made with the Major of 
Marines, and Sgt. Curtis, in search 
of the major, chose a gangway 
marked “Officers and Visitors.” As 
the good sergeant stepped onto the 
quarterdeck some 20 or 30 officers 
and enlisted men came to attention 
and a piping party rendered full 
honors. 

“I looked around,” Curtis —re- 
called, “to see if maybe a full ad- 
miral had followed me aboard, but 
there wasn’t anyone behind me. I 
stood at attention and held my salute 
until the piping ceremony was con- 
cluded. Vm still not sure that it 
wasn’t a mistake, but the custom is 
certainly impressive.” 

More perhaps, was 
another ritual which followed. The 
Ark Royal Marine Detachment wel- 
comes its visitors aboard with a tot 
of rum in the Sergeant’s Mess. Now, 
a tot is supposed to be a small por- 
tion of drink, but it seems that the 
Marine Detachment has not lost 
sight of the fact that the word “tot,” 
as applied to Jamaican rum is 
simply a shortened version of the 
word “totterer”’—a child just learn- 
ing to walk. 

On board the Ark Royal all hands 
get two full ounces of rum a day 
and there are always a few who are 
more than willing to donate their 
share to visitors-——in fact, there are 
usually so many who are eager to 
forego their own portions that the 


impressive, 


guest may drink all he can hold. If 
you haven't guessed the 
motive behind all this, let us point 
out that when the’ 100-proof-plus 
concoction sneaks up on the unwary 
visitor, the Royal Marines line the 
rails and whoop it up as the un- 
fortunate imbiber attempts to ne- 
gotiate his way down the gangplank. 

Sgt. Curtis was most emphatic in 
his declaration that rigid attention 
to duty saved him from falling vie- 
tim to the swaying gangway. 


sadistic 


In November of this year Leather- 
neck will be 40 years old. In ob- 
servance of this anniversary, the 
pages of the biggest Leatherneck 
ever printed will chronicle fully the 
last four decades of Corps history. 
To help us fill these pages with the 
genuine aura of tradition, salt and 
nostalgia, we are inviting our read- 
ers to deluge us with old photos, 
dating back to 1917, which could be 
used in this issue. We would wel- 
come particularly photographs show- 
ing equipment, uniforms, weapons, 
planes, mascots and barracks  in- 
teriors. We are not interested in 
posed group shots. Payment will be 
made for each photo used, and all 
photos will be returned. 

So, dig into that old seabag or 
trunk and mail your pictures to Lou 
Lowery, Photo Director, Leather- 
neck Magazine. Box 1918, Washing- 
ton 13, D. C. 


ah Nedlhcesic? 


MANAGING EDITOR 
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[continued from page 9] 





METAL CHEVRONS 


Dear Sir: 

The issue of metal chevrons recently 
came to a head within our organizatior. 

Marine Corps Order 1020.3, which 
put into effect the use of metal chev- 
rons, states: 

“Metal chevrons shall not be worn on 
clothing which has previously been 
stenciled with insignia of grade.” 

Paragraph 49157.5(a) states: 

“Cap, utility: On the front center of 
the crown directly below the stenciled 
Marine Corps ornament, single point 
of chevron up.” 

Paragraph 49157.5(d) states: 

“Metal insignia shall not be worn on 
clothing which has previously been 
stenciled with rank insignia.” 

Our question is, ““‘Do you wear the 
metal insignia on the cap if you are 
wearing a jacket which has the rank 
insignia stamped on the arm?” 

SSgt. Donzel R. Rogers 

Sgt. James F. Gonding 

3d AAA-AW Bn(SP), FMFLant 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Marine Corps Order 1020.3 has been 
cancelled. Regulations governing the 
wearing of metal chevrons are wholly 
contained in Paragraph 49157, Marine 
Corps Manual. The metal grade in- 
signia is always worn on the cap, since 
this article never had a stencil chevron 
on it.—Ed. 


RESERVE RETIREMENT 


Dear Sir: 

The Marine Corps Manual states that 
a Reservist with 20 years of active 
duty can retire with 50 percent of his 
basic pay, provided he was a member 
of the Reserves on 1 January, 1953. 

I am currently serving on extended 
active duty within the Reserve Pro- 
gram. I am now wondering if I will be 
eligible for retirement pay should I be 
lucky enough to get 20 years of active 
duty. 

I served with the U. S. Naval Reserve 
from 11 January, 1943, to 5 March, 


1946, and from 6 March, 1947, to 5 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Gillette Razor 


LIGHT, REGULAR, HEAVY BOTH FOR 


CHOOSE THE RAZOR THAT MATCHES YOUR FACE 
REGULAR PRICE OF 
RAZOR ALONE 








@ AUTHENTIC FINGER-TIP MOVIES GRAPHICALLY 
ILLUSTRATE HOW BIG LEAGUERS CALL FOR 
A BUNT...HIT AND RUN... SUICIDE SQUEEZE 
-..-STEAL...AND MORE. 


@ EIGHT “REELS” DEMONSTRATE THE FLASH 
SIGN...PUMP... COMBINATION. 


@ TAKEN FROM ACTUAL MOVIES OF PAUL 
RICHARDS, MANAGER, BALTIMORE ORIOLES. 


@ COMPACT-- POCKET SIZE--IDEAL FOR 
CHECKING SIGNS AT THE GAME OR ON TV. 


ATTACHED @ WHEN YOU KNOW HOW TO SPOT THE SIGNS, 
TO RAZOR YOU GET A LOT MORE FUN OUT OF BASEBALL. 


 eeiaiainsein o<e =< @ AND WITH A RAZOR MATCHED TO YOUR FACE... 
ONE-PIECE CLEAN, REALLY CLEAN SHAVES. ..COMFORTABLE, 
FOR INSTANT REFRESHING SHAVES ARE GUARANTEED. 


BLADE CHANGING © 1957 by The Gillette Company 


THE SECRET 


LANGUAGE OF BASEBALL ~ 7 : 


in 
Finger-tip Movies 
Featuring Paul Richards 
in a Gillette Exclusive 
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7 MORE MARINE OFFICERS 
he WEAR INSIGH'A : 
; BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 


than all others combined. 


[There must be good reasons for 
Sithis overwhelming preference. 





HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 





Sole Manufacturers 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. ? 





THE TREND 
IS TOWARDS 
AUTOMATIC 


CLilo> tigphie 


This fine, self-winding 
watch remembers when 
you forget tells 

you how many hours 
your watch will run. A 
glance at its exclusive 
Reserve Power Gauge 
shows instantly how 
much running time has 
been stored up 


$89.50. Fed. tax incl 
17 jewels * 
& shock resistant 
anti-magnetic « 

sweep second hand 
unbreakable mainspring 
& crystal 


water 


The Fiat: ome ix (tat (atohos 


An Official Watch of Swiss Federal Railways 


ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY 
S21 FIFTH AVE. - NEW YORK 
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[continued from page 12] 


March, 1952. Five years of this time 
was spent on active duty. 

I was discharged from 
Naval Reserve on 5 March, 1952 and 
joined the Marine Corps Reserve on 
1 September, 1954. I was assigned to 
active duty, and to my current duty 
station, on 1 August, 1955. 

My active duty time during my 
periods of service with both the Marine 
Corps and Naval Reserve, totals almost 
seven years. In 13 more years (about 
August, 1970), I will complete 20 years 
of active duty. Will I be eligible at 
that time, for retirement with pay? 

I am also wondering what has 
happened to the proposal by the Navy 
to allow Reservists with 20 years of 
active service to apply for transfer into 
the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

TSegt. Charles F. Nutt 
MARTD, MARTC, NAS 
Los Alamitos, Calif. 


@ Since 


the U. S. 


you were not in a Reserve 


component on January 1, 1953, you 
will not be eligible tor retirement under 
the provisions mentioned. Your best 
hope for retirement with pay is to in- 


tegrate or enlist in the Regular Marine 


Corps. The proposal to permit Marine 
Reservists with 20 years of active 
service to apply for transfer to the 


Fleet Marine Corps Reserve is under 
study by the military.—Ed. 





OLDEST SERVICE 


Sirs: 
The Marine Corps and Navy re- 
cruiters, in Great Falls, are having 


quite an argument about which is the 
oldest service. We naturally claim the 
Marine Corps is the senior service but 
they claim the opposite because the 
Navy Handbook says that the U. S. 


























“Hey Bob! Did you see your picture in the camp newspaper?" 
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Navy was established on October 13, 
1775. 

If this is true, why then are the Ma- 
rines formed in front of the Navy and 
just behind the Army in all formal 
parades? The Landing Party Manual 
shows the order of precedence to be: 
Cadets, U. S. Military Academy, Mid- 
shipmen, U. S. Naval Academy, Cadets, 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, U. S. 
Army, U. S. Marines, U. S. Naval 
Forces, etc. Isn’t this precedence gov- 
erned by seniority? 

SSgt. Roy B. Gjerten 

Marine Corps Recruiting Sub-Station 
Great Falls, Mont. 


@ Resolutions of the Continental Con- 
gress established the Army on June 14, 
1775; the Navy on October 13, 1775; 
and the Marine Corps on November 10, 
1775. The Marines follow the Army 
and precede the Navy in shore cere- 
monies as a tradition of long standing. 
This tradition was affirmed by pro- 
nouncements of the Joint Board (Army 
and Navy) in 1910, 1927 and 1929. It 
was reaffirmed by the National Mili- 
tary Establishment in 1949.—Ed. 





PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING 


Dear Sir: 

I have two problems that have been 
much discussed recently among admin- 
istrative personnel, both officer and en- 
listed, within our regiment. Neither can 
be answered locally, as, in each case, 
it is a matter of interpretation. 

Question No. 1—What is the inter- 
pretation of paragraph 3018.6d(3) of 
PRAM? One of the interpretations 
here is that if the period is 15 days or 
longer, in any calendar month, you will 
count that as one (1) month regardless 
of the total number of months. The 
other interpretation is that you total 
the days, counting 15 days or longer 
as one (1) month. For example, a 
fitness report covering a period of 15 
March, 1957, to 16 June, 1957, would 
read three months under the first inter- 
pretation. Under the second interpreta- 
tion, it would figure out to two months. 
One for the whole month of April and 
one for the 34-day total in March and 
May. 

Question No. 2—This question con- 
cerns the proper category for directives 
covering a weekly training program or 


schedule. The definition of orders and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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"Hand basin, washtub or bathtub size?" 
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Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A_ SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YCUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Blouse S60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $90 
Topeoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats — 
|( Add $2 for trans.) Engraved Swagger Stick Swords & Accessories 
Officer | $11.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted | 850 . 6. - —_ 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 
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SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
(ORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
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ARINES HAVE been going 
down to the sea in ships 
since the Corps’ beginning in 
1775. During their 182 years of service 
afloat, their specific duties aboard the 
capital ships of the United States Navy 
have changed, even as the ships, them- 
selves, have progressed and changed. 
But the Marines’ mission—the reason 
they are carried aboard the Navy’s 
larger men of war—is as old as the 
Navy and the first amphibious landings 
made at Providence, Bahama Islands, 
in March, 1776. 


16 


The Macon Marines form honor guards and furnish 
the necessary personnel for the internal security of 


POST OF THE CORPS 


$5 MACON 








The usually wordy and _ technical 
terminology of naval and military di- 
rectives fails to cloud the Marines’ mis- 
sion; it is spelled out simply and 
clearly: 

“To provide a unit organized, trained, 
and equipped for operations ashore, as 
a part of the ship’s landing force; as a 
part of a landing force of Marines from 
ships of the fleet or subdivision thereof; 
or as an independent force for landing 
operations.” 

The Marine detachment aboard the 
USS Macon siands ready at any 


their ship. Each time the ship enters or leaves a 
port, the detachment musters on the forward brow 





by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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moment to implement its prescribed 
mission. The men are a well-trained, 
disciplined crew; organized into fire 
teams and squads; ready to land and 
fight as a small, independent force or 
to integrate with other Marine units 
for larger operations. 

In addition, the Macon Marines ex- 
ecute their secondary missions—provid- 
ing gun crews and furnishing internal 
security for the ship—with a snap, pre- 
cision and efficiency unsurpassed by 
any other like detachment of Marines. 
They stand brow watches in port, shark 
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Marines who go down to the sea in ships get all of the travel and 


guard at sea, and hangar deck sentry 
duty at anchor or underway. They 
furnish bank guards for the ship’s dis- 
bursing officer, prison chasers, order- 
lies and special sentries whenever the 
occasion demands. They provide honor 
guards, special ceremonial groups, and 
even act as interpreters in some foreign 
ports. And they do all this with ease 
and in an outstanding manner. In the 
words of the Macon’s commanding 
officer, Captain Ray E. Malpass, USN, 
“This is the finest ship’s detachment of 
Marines that I have come across in my 
entire Navy career.” Capt. Malpass 
has more than 27 years of service. 

The morale, state of training, and 
efficiency of any unit is the responsi- 
bility of the unit’s commanding officer 
and stems directly from the CO’s own 
morale, sense of responsibility and ef- 
ficiency. Captain Birney A. Adams is 
the CO of the Macon’s Marine Detach- 
ment and the reputation of his men as 
a ship’s detachment reflects the cap- 
tain’s record of service. 

Capt. Adams served as an enlisted 
man during World War II and spent 
most of his time aboard the USS Salt 
Lake City. He was discharged in 1945 
and attended the University of Wash- 
ington for three years. He reenlisted 
as a private first class in March, 1949, 
attended Basic School at Quantico and 
was commissioned in June, 1950. 

Capt. Adams commanded the 2nd 
Platoon, Fox Company, First Marine 
Regiment, in Korea. He is writing a 
book about the platoon’s exploits on 
the night of September 15-16, 1951, 
when his little band of men stood off 
more than 1200 souped-up, suicidal 
members of the North Korean People’s 
Army. He is as proud of the Macon 
Marines as he is of his former rifle 
platoon. 

The Macon’s Marine Detachment is 
no finer than the ship it serves. The 
USS Macon is a heavy cruiser, named 
in honor of the city of Macon, Ga. She 
was built in Camden, N.J., and com- 
missioned at the Philadelphia Naval 
Base on August 26, 1945. The Navy’s 
guided missile, Regulus, has replaced 
the scout-observation planes which 
were once carried on her hangar deck, 
making her the only ship in the At- 
lantic Fleet equipped with offensive 
guided missiles. 

The Macon is rated as one of the 
finest ships in the Fleet, despite the 
fact that she has no combat record. 

TURN PAGE 
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Cpl. J. Lamuth was one of the razor-sharp Marines selected 
as an orderly for Captain Ray E. Malpass, the Macon's CO 


When the ship goes into one of its frequent gunnery sessions, 
the sea-going Marines man the forward three-inch gun mounts 











USS MACON (cont.) 


The ship was commissioned after the 
fighting of World War II was over, and 
she sailed the waters of the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean during and _ since 
the Korean fracas. 

But lack of actual combat has not 
impaired her battle efficiency. Rear Ad- 
miral Kenmore M. McManes, USN, 
presented the Macon with the “Battle 
Efficiency Award” for 1956, making her 
the number one ship of the Battleship 
Cruiser Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet. Be- @ 
sides winning top honors in the battle 
efficiency competition, the Macon also 
took first place in operations and en- 
gineering and was awarded efficiency 
“E’s” in each category. 

About the time that the USS Macon 
was being commissioned in Philadel- 
phia, Pfc Larry E. McCarty, in Wap- 
akonetta, Ohio, was getting ready to 
start his first year of school. McCarty 
enlisted in the Marine Corps in 1956, 
and joined the Marine detachment 
aboard the Macon in May of this year. 

He is the youngest Marine in the de- 
tachment and now paces sentry duty 
on decks which were laid down while 
he was still a toddier. Like every other 
new man who reports aboard ship for 
duty, Mac got his share of bumped 
noggins and scuffed shoes before he 
learned to lift his feet and duck his 
head going through hatches. ? 

Master Sergeant Ralph J. Fletcher, 
the detachment’s first sergeant, is at 
the other end of the totem pole from 
McCarty in seniority, age and time in 
the service. Fletcher enlisted in the 
Marine Corps nearly two years before 
World War II got underway and by the 
time the First Marine Division landed 
at Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, he 
was a sergeant and section leader in 
the First Divvy’s amphibious tractor 
battalion. Although he lays no claim 
to the distinction, he may have been the 
first Marine ashore during that historic 
landing. 

“My section of tractors had been 
rigged with bridge sections on top and 
we were to form crossings for the Ma- 
rine riflemen across the Ilu River,” he 
recalled. “I don’t know who landed first 4 

. my tractor or the one on my right. 
It didn’t matter then since all we were 
concerned with was finding the proper 
location for the bridges and getting 
them established on time.” 

MSgt. Fletcher also served with the 
First Marine Division at Cape Glou- 
cester and Pelelieu during World War 
II and put in a_ tour at Parris Island 
as a drill instructor immediately after 
returning to the States in December, 
1944. He also has had his share of in- 
dependent duty, serving one tour of re- 
cruiting duty in Philadelphia and three 
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Pfc William H. Gallagher, a communications orderly, prepared 
to route an incoming message to the ship's officers concerned 
















The secrets of the Regulus 
guided missile are carefully 
guarded by Cpl. Sam Brier 
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years with Organized Reserve units in 
Fredericksburg, Va., and Gulfport, 
Miss. He has been aboard the Macon 
since August, 1956. 

Less than five years after the Macon 
was put into commission at Philadel- 
phia, she returned to Philly to be 
wrapped up in moth balls. She offici- 
ally took her place in the ‘Mothball 
Fleet” on April 12, 1950, about the time 
that Sergeant Carl O. Gearhart, admin- 
istrative clerk for the detachment, was 
calling his date for the Williamsport 
(Pa.) High School junior prom. Gear- 
hart enlisted in the Marine Corps a 
little more than a year after graduating 
from Williamsport High. 

Staff Sergeant Lacy Thompson, Jr., 
was rehabilitating U. S. Air Force 
Bases in Florida in August, 1951. At 
that time, the Macon was also being 
rehabilitated from the moth ball fleet 
and refitted for active duty. A month 
later, Thompson quit his job with the 
civilian engineering company and en- 
listed in the Marine Corps. Today, he 
is the training NCO and detachment 


The USS Macon is the only ship in the Atlantic 
Fleet equipped with the Regulus missile. When the 


gunnery sergeant for the Macon Ma- 
rines. 

SSgt. Thompson is an excellent hand 
at devising training schedules and see- 
ing to it that they are followed to the 
letter. After his return from Korea, 
where he was wounded at the “Hook” 
in October, 1952, he put in two years as 
a DI on the drill fields of Parris Island. 
He is single and enjoys liberty in 
foreign ports. He mentioned, with a 
nostalgic smile, several memorable days 
at Cannes, France, in 1956. “The In- 
ternational Film Festival was just over 
when I got there,” he said, “but there 
was plenty of merrymaking still going 
on:;” 

The opportunity for extensive globe- 
trotting is universally welcomed by the 
Macon Marines. All hands agree that 
sea duty completely fulfills the recruit- 
ing sergeant’s pledge of travel and ad- 
venture. The Macon’s itinerary for the 
past 12 months reads like a Cook’s 
Tour handbook. The ship has dropped 
anchor in Hamburg, Germany; Istan- 
bul, Turkey; Athens, Greece; Cannes, 






birds’ are up, a special Marine guard detail keeps 
all unauthorized persons out of the restricted area 


France; Genoa and Naples, Italy— 
only a few of its foreign-shore ports of 
call. The Marines made liberty in every 
port and have the souvenirs to prove it. 
German-made cuckoo clocks, Italian 
cameos and concertinas, and even 
camel saddles fill their seabags, lockers 
and storage boxes stowed in the ship’s 
hold. 

There has been adventure, too. Dur- 
ing last October’s Middle East crisis, 
the Macon steamed out of Athens, at 
full speed to help evacuate Americans 
from Haifa, Israel. On the way, the 
American cruiser sailed directly be- 
tween Egyptian and Israeli warships in- 
volved in a running engagement. The 
Marines and the ship’s crew lined the 
Macon’s rails and watched the. two 
combatants lob shells over their heads. 
In keeping with their primary mission, 
the Marines were alerted and on stand- 
by for about 10 days for operations 
ashore. Fortunately there was no need 
to call in the Marines. 

The Marines also remember with 
pride, their visit to Libya, North Africa, 
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USS MACON (cont.) 


last January. The highlight of their 
stay in that tiny, new nation was a 
joint Libyan-American Military Field 
Parade and an exchange of colors. The 
Marines trained the Libyans in the 
proper duties of a color guard, since 
their military units had never had the 
occasion to perform the function before. 
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The highlight of the day was the pa- 
rade in which all commands were given 
in Arabic. The Marines understood not 
a word of the language but ran through 
their part of the ceremony without in- 
cident. They had one dry run on the 
previous day and memorized the order 
of commands. Capt. Adams repeated 
in English the commands which _ he 
thought were being given in Arabic— 
and guessed right every time. 





Sea-going Marines get the same opportunities for promotion as their 
land-locked brethren. Examinations were given strictly by the book 
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Men relieving the watch have early chow privileges. The food is 
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served cafeteria style in clean and well-lighted messing compartments 
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The parade and accompanying cere- 
monies were reviewed by the Prime 
Minister of Libya, the Wali of Trip- 
olitania, the U. S. Ambassador to 
Libya, the Honorable John L. Tappin, 
and Capt. Malpass, of the Macon. The 
Marines led the parade and fell into 
formation next to the reviewing stand 
because the Libyan troops requested 
that they be allowed to pass in review 
before the U. S. Marines. 

For their part in the ceremonies, and 
because of their outstanding appearance 
in the parade, all the Marines in the 
Macon detachment received a meritor- 
ious mast from Capt. Malpass. 

Education—the third promise in the 
recruiter's tri-part pledge—also gets its 
share of attention aboard the Macon. 
Every Marine in the detachment is en- 
rolled in an MCI course, with USAFI, 
or in a correspondent extension of a 
civilian college or university. It is 
not absolutely mandatory that each 
member enroll in some _ educational 
activity. But when the ship is at sea, 
one hour is set aside each day for 
study. This hour is in addition to the 
two hours devoted to military training 
and the half an hour given over to 
physical exercise. If a man does not 
voluntarily elect to study a prescribed 
course, from a recognized institution of 
learning, he chips paint, cleans gear or 
engages in some other extracurricular 
effort. 

The hour devoted to educational ad- 
vancement is supervised by Capt. 
Adams, First Lieutenant Joseph P. 
Brower, the detachment’s executive of- 
ficer, or MSgt. Fletcher. All lessons 
must be submitted through the first 
sergeant and an individual record is 
kept of the man’s progress. If several 
members of the detachment enroll in 
the same subject, Capt. Adams, Lt. 
Brower or one of the senior enlisted 
men will also enroll in that course. The 
group then studies together under the 
leadership and direction of the senior 
man. 

At every opportunity, Capt. Adams 
takes his men ashore to supplement 
the classroom training schedule aboard 
ship. Last August, when the ship was 
in Norfolk, Va., for four weeks, he took 
the entire detachment to Little Creek, 
Va., for three weeks. During their rel- 
atively short stay at the huge amphib- 
ious training base, the Macon Marines 
caught up on some much needed field 
training. They dug emplacements and 
set up machine guns, practiced setting 
up and breaking overnight bivouacs 
and made several conditioning marches. 
Just before returning to the ship, they 
made a 30-mile forced march through 
the Little Creek boondocks. This train- 
ing—and a similar excursion at Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba—helped the detach- 
ment to earn an excellent report at 
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Ship detachments are not exempt from the Marine Corps’ physical 
fitness program. MSgt. R. Fletcher (c) led his men in the exercises 


their last inspection by the senior Ma- 
rine officer, Battleship-Cruiser Force, 
U.S. Atlantic Fleet. This inspection of 
ship’s detachments amounts to the an- 
nual Inspector General’s visits to shore 
establishments. 

The ship-board duties, of the Macon 
Marines, parallel those of all ship de- 
tachments. The Brow Watch, while in 
port, presents a sharp, military appear- 
ance to anyone approaching the ship. 
He screens all visitors who request to 
come aboard and sees to it that un- 
authorized persons do not use the for- 
ward gangway. 

The Hangar Deck Sentry helps to 
guard the secrets of the Regulus guided 
missile. He keeps all unauthorized per- 
sons off the hangar deck. Authorized 
persons wishing to gain admittance to 
the area must have reasons commen- 
surate with their authority for being 
there. For example, engineering per- 
sonnel who have access to the hangar 
deck must be on engineering business 
to enter the area. 

During Flight Operations, or when 
the “birds” are up for any other reason, 


the Marines are called upon to furnish 
special sentries to keep unauthorized 
persons off the after section of the main 
deck. Picture taking is taboo except 
at specifically authorized times and the 
special sentries keep an eagle eye out 
for cameras. 

The Shark Guard is a one-man, 24- 
hour watch. During his tour of duty, 
the Shark Guard must keep his rifle, 
bayonet and cartridge belt with him at 
all times. In the event someone falls 
overboard, he reports to the designated 
whale boat for rescue operations. He 
takes his place in the prow of the boat 
and disposes of any predatory man- 
eaters who might pursue the unfortun- 
ate swimmer. 

When the ship goes into gunnery con- 
dition, the Marines man the forward 
3-inch gun mounts on both the port and 
starboard sides of the ship. MSegt. 
Fletcher and SSgt. Thompson each 
supervises one of these gun mounts 
during general quarters. 

At this writing, the USS Macon is 
somewhere in South American waters 
on an annual Summer Midshipman’s 


Cruise. When Leatherneck’s writer- 
photographer team was aboard, the 
Marines were looking forward to this 
trip with anticipation and a little dread. 
Capt. Adams and MSgt. Fletcher are 
the only Marine “Shellbacks’ aboard. 
The crew has promised the 40-odd 
“Pollywogs” a real initiation when the 
Macon crosses the Equator. The ship 
will visit Santos, Brazil, and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, before returning to its 
home port of Boston. 

Sea duty is not all beer and skittles 
nor is it without its compensations. 
Living conditions are always crowded 
since every square inch of deck and 
compartment space must be fully util- 
ized. There are many long, boring days 
at sea, and for a brown-bagger, some- 
times month on top of month of separ- 
ation from his family. But the Macon 
is a happy ship for sailor and Marine 
alike. Capt. Malpass and Marine Capt. 
Adams are lenient with liberty and ask 
only that every man jack of the crew 
performs his respective duties as cheer- 
fully and efficiently as possible. They 
both have the loyalty and respect of 
all hands. 


Capt. B. Adams, Marine CO, 
and Cpl. Gene Picard, stood 
a watch on the quarterdeck 


At the meritorious mast for their 
conduct during the Macon’s stay in the 
United Kingdom of Libya, the Marines 
were commended for performance of 
duty, military bearing, appearance and 
smartness which reflected the highest 
credit upon themselves, their Corps, 
ship and country. They contributed 
materially to the ship’s mission in 
Libya, and they will continue to do so 
—no matter where the Macon might 
carry them or what their mission might 
be. END 
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Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, boarded the Ark 
Royal and inspected its Royal Marine Detachment. 


by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Photos by 


SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


HE ROYAL MARINES of 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
Great Britain have _ been 


| around since 1664. Their 


pride, traditions and sagas of adventure 
date back to the time of King Charles 
II and his war with the Dutch. While 
the U. S . Marines have been land and 
sea soldiers for nearly two hundred 
years; the Royal Marines—in the best 
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The Royal Marines have carried Great Britain's 
colors in battle since the reign of King Charles II 


Photo Courtesy of HMS Ark Royal 





Elite fighting men, wearing thGle 


traditions of their motto, “Per Mare, 
Per Terram” (By Sea, By Land)—have 
been fighting the battles of England 
for nearly three hundred years. 

The 100 men of the Royal Marine 
Detachment aboard Her Majesty’s Ship 
Ark Royal are representative of the 
10,000 elite fighters who wear the Globe 
and Laurel emblem which designates 
their service. They are commanded by 
Major Ian S. Harrison, an officer with 
more than 20 years of notable service. 


The major has been an instructor at 
Britain’s Army Staff College; served 
numerous tours of duty at sea; and 
commanded Royal Marine Commando 
units in Hong Kong, Egypt, Sicily. 
France and Germany. He is the senior 
Royal Marine officer on the staff of the 
Admiral in Command of Carriers, in 
addition to his duties as the CO of the 
Ark Royal's Royal Marines. 

HMS Ark Royal is Great Britain’s 
newest, largest and best equipped air- 
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HMS Ark Royal, the latest in a long line of ships 
bearing that name, participated in the International 
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Naval Review at Norfolk and then paid a call at 
the Port of New York before returning to England 
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craft carrier. The 40,000-ton flattop 
incorporates the latest developments in 
Carrier construction. She is fitted with 
the interim-angled deck, two steam 
catapults, the mirror landing system, 
and a deck-edge elevator. The ship 
has its own closed circuit television 
system and broadcasting studios which 
can pick up nearby shore stations or 
produce its own live programs when 
the ship is far out at sea. 

The Ark’s first commanding officer 


was Captain D. R. F. Campbell, D.S.C., 
Royal Navy, who evolved the angled 
deck. Her present commanding officer 
is Captain F. H. E. Hopkins, D.S.O., 
D.S.C., Royal Navy. 

Although the Ark Royal has only 
been in commission since 1955, the ship 
carries the history and traditions of 
three predecessors of the same name 
—a history of fame and fighting ability 
which dates back to 1587 and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. HMS Ark Royal III 
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was also an aircraft carrier. 

The duties of the Royal Marines 
afloat parallel, to some extent, the 
duties of the U. S. Marines at sea. 
The men stand gangway watches; take 
charge of prisoners; furnish orderlies 
and honor guards for high-ranked naval 
officers; and man a part of the ship’s 
armament. Most of the jobs are the 
same— performed with the same snap, 
precision and efficiency of our own 
United States Marines—but the duties 
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Morning colors are a “must 
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for the Royal Marines and the ship's 


commanding officer. During Fleet Week a 55-piece band was on hand 


Jetty Sentry A. E. Stanley exchanged a brief word with Pfc M. R. 
Trephan on a Norfolk pier. The jetty sentry is a ceremonial post 








ARK ROYAL (cont.) 


are sometimes called by different job 
titles, and there are a few chores which 
have no counterpart aboard the capital 
ships of the U. S. Navy. 

For example, the keyboard sentry 
aboard the Ark Royal safeguards and 
is responsible for more than 3500 keys 
to the locked cabins, compartments and 
storage holds of the huge ship. He is 
also in charge of the pistol cupboard 
where all the pistols aboard are kept 
under lock and key. The racks of rifles 
which belong to the Royal Marine De- 
tachment are also his_ responsibility. 
He checks out the keys only to persons 
authorized to draw them and gets a 
signature for each key he issues. He 
ensures that no one tampers with the 
weapons stowed on or near his post, 
and sees to it that persons drawing or 
returning weapons, do so in an orderly 
manner. 

The jetty sentry’s post compares to 
the gangway watches assigned to the 
sea-going U. S. Marine. He has a 
walking post on the pier or wharf next 
to which the ship is docked and he is 
charged with paying the ship’s compli- 
ments to all passing officers and digni- 
taries or VIP visitors coming aboard. 
It is a ceremonial post, usually reserved 
for the sharpest members of the detach- 
ment. 

Marine First Class Douglas. T. 
Blacksell often draws jetty sentry duty 
when the Ark Royal is in port. His 
rank is equivalent to that of a U. S. 
Marine corporal. 

Blacksell has been a Royal Marine 
since 1942 and the fact that he has 
never been promoted higher than his 
present rank is due to the Royal Ma- 
rine promotion system and to Black- 
sell’s choice. He is considered to be an 
outstanding Marine by his superiors. 

Compared to our own promotion 
system, advancement to noncommis- 
sioned officer rank in the Royal Ma- 
rines is a complicated business. The 
man must first indicate that he wishes 
to be a candidate for promotion and 
then he must be recommended by his 
commanding officer before he is placed 
on the list. Blacksell, despite his 15 
years of service and his excellent record, 
has just recently requested that he be 
considered for promotion. Some men 
never apply. Once they make Marine 
first class, they are content to remain 
as such for the duration of their service. 

After the Royal Marine first class 
has formally put in to be a candidate 


Sgt. Jeffrey Lake instructed 
€ a fencing class. Lake is in 
charge of all physical training 
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for promotion—and has been placed on 
the list by his CO’s recommendation— 
he is given an Educational Qualification 
Test (ET-1) and sent to the NCO 
School at Plymouth, England. It may 
take several months for him to pick 
up his stripes after he satisfactorily 
completes the six-week course of in- 
struction. Even though he has not yet 
been promoted to corporal, the NCO 
School graduate is immediately eligible 
to take the Educational Qualification 
Test for sergeant (ET-2). Most of 
them take advantage of this opportun- 
ity while the knowledge they have 
gained at the school is still fresh. 
Promotion to Colour Sergeant, 
Quartermaster Sergeant and Regimental 
Sergeant Major are made by selection 
from the NCO’s half-yearly reports 


which are the same as our semi-annual 
fitness reports. However, there are Ed- 





ucational Qualification Tests and ad- 
ditional proficiency examinations for 
advancement to these ranks. Having 
been certified as a candidate for promo- 
tion, the Royal Marine remains on the 
list unless he is removed for cause. 

It might be interesting to note that 
advancement in the lower ranks ap- 
proximates closely our own promotions 
in these grades, as far as time in service 
is concerned. But in the upper eche- 
lons of the noncommissioned rank 
Structure, it takes considerably longer 
to rise to the top. The Royal Marine 
usually makes Marine second class 
(equal with our private first class) 
when he finishes recruit training; he 
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Sgt. W. Webster, DSM, demonstrated the proper 
method of swabbing the bore of a 4.5-inch naval gun 


can expect to be promoted to Marine 
First Class (our corporal) several 
months after that; and to corporal (our 
sergeant) after two or three years in 
grade. Advancement to sergeant, a 
rank equivalent to the U. S . Marine 
staff sergeant, normally does not occur 
until the individual has from six to 
eight years of service. The Royal Ma- 
rine may have as many as 12 to 14 
years in the Corps before he is even 
considered for colour sergeant (our 
technical sergeant), and from 14 years 
upward before reaching quartermaster 
sergeant status. This rank, which is 
one rung below the peak of the noncom 
promotion ladder, compares with a 
master sergeant in the U. S. Armed 
Forces. 

Promotion to regimental sergeant 
major is reserved for outstanding Ma- 
rines with more than two decades of 





service. There are only a half dozen or 
so in the entire Royal Marine Corps. 

Colour Sergeant William M. Mackay, 
the Ark Royal's sergeant major, has 
progressed according to form. Mac, 
a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, joined 
the Royal Marines in 1942. During his 
15 years of traveling about the world, 
he has lost most of his Scottish brogue 
but claims that he can call up enough 
of the accent to make himself under- 
stood when he makes an _ infrequent 
visit home. The sergeant major fought 
with Royal Marine Commando units in 
France and Germany during World 
War II and again in Korea in 1950 and 
51. He was one of 100 volunteers who 


The ship's post office is staffed by Royal Marines. 
Cpl. Loram and an assistant sorted the day's mail 











were flown from London to Tokyo when 
the Korean upheaval occurred and made 
several landing raids on both coasts of 
Korea during the early stages of the 
war. His unit later was integrated into 
the American First Marine Division 
and operated as a part of that organiz- 
ation. Mac was with the First Divvy 
when it pushed to the edges of the 
“Frozen Chosin” and made the famous 
“attack in an opposite direction” to 
Hungnam. Aboard the Ark Royal he 
has his own personal quarters—a cabin 
just large enough to accommodate him 
and the seven complete uniforms which 
make up a Royal Marine’s wardrobe. 

Sea-going (continued on page 75) 
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Recruits were paired for man-to-man combat in the 
second phase of the new system of bayonet training 





by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 

Leatherneck Staff Writer 
Photos by 

TSgt. Joseph T. Mulvihill ‘ 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer SSgt. Bobby R. Pharr demonstrated the basic guard 
position for recruits during the first instruction phase 
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ce 
E TEACH men to kill 
out here,” Technical 
Sergeant Caleb R. Thur- 


man said as he led us down a twisting 
path to the bayonet training range. 
“We teach men to kill,” he repeated, 
“with the cold steel of a bayonet and 
the smashing butt of a rifle.” 

The sergeant’s words sounded like the 
opening of a prepared and oft-delivered 
speech. And in fact, they were. Visitors 
are not uncommon, today, at the Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island, 
S. C., and since the new Seidler System 
of bayonet fighting has been introduced 
into the recruit training program, the 
bayonet training range gets more than 
its share of spectators. 

But there wasn’t any need for TSgt. 
Thurman to give Technical Sergeant 
Joe Mulvihill, or me, “the treatment.” 
We were not VIP visitors to the huge 
training mill for East Coast recruits 
but just two more working Marines 
on a routine assignment. And we had 
also been taught to kill at Parris Island 
—with the cold steel of a bayonet and 
the smashing butt of a rifle. 

At a final turn around a clump of 
trees, the well-worn path expanded into 
an open field. In the center of the field 
a group of helmeted youngsters was 
clustered around two bayonet training 
instructors. They looked more like a 
high school football team huddled 


around the coach than a platoon of 





—— 


Recruits formed a huge "U" for the spirited action 
between combatants in later phases of instruction 


The system of bayonet fighting taught recruits is 


based on the movements of a boxer 


Marine recruits learning to use the 
bayonet. The instructor on the left 
held an M-1 rifle with a conventional 
bayonet attached and the one on the 
right wore boxing gloves. Several of 
the recruits were also wearing boxing 
mitts and held an unfamiliar piece of 
equipment that looked like an oversized 
broomstick with a pillow tied to each 
end. 

“That padded pole is a pugil stick,” 
TSgt. Thurman said. “It is used in 
place of the rifle in teaching this course. 
The overall length is the same as a rifle 
with a bayonet attached. This group 
is in their second phase of the training 
and after the instructors have finished 
reviewing the movements, they will pair 
off for some man-to-man combat. It’s 
as close to actual hand-to-hand fighting 
with an enemy as we can make it.” 

While the instructors were complet- 
ing their review of the previous phase, 
we learned that the new system of 
bayonet fighting is based on the techni- 
que and movement of a boxer. It was 
developed by Doctor Armond H. 
Seidler, a professor in the Department 
of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The doctor was a bay- 
onet instructor for the U. S. Army 
during World War II and he taught 
the old system which had remained 
unchanged since 1905. He felt that the 
movements in the old system were 
awkward, hard to execute properly and 








— if he failed to deliver the first disabl- 
ing blow—the aggressor was often left 
at the mercy of his opponent. Dr. 
Seidler was also convinced that in the 
heat of hand-to-hand combat the bay- 
onet fighter would discard these move- 
ments and revert to a disorganized 
attack on his enemy. 

After Dr. Seidler had worked out a 
“natural” system of bayonet fighting, he 
selected a comparison of the two sys- 
tems as the topic of a thesis which he 
wrote for his Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree. Major George M. Golleher, a 
Marine instructor with the NROTC at 
Illinois, forwarded a copy of this thesis 
to the Marine Corps Development 
Center, Quantico, Va. The new system 
was extensively tested at several Ma- 
rine Corps installations before it was 
adopted in the latter part of 1956. 

“If you can throw a left hook, a 
roundhouse right or an uppercut, you 
can learn this new system of bayonet 
fighting in a matter of minutes,” Dr. 
Seidler contends. But Parris Island and 
San Diego, where the new system was 
introduced last March, devote consid- 
erably more time than that to indoc- 
trinate recruits in the Seidler method. 
Each Recruit Depot has scheduled six 
full hours to the training. 

TSgt. Thurman, our guide, is the 
NCO in Charge of teaching the bayonet 
at Parris Island. He, and his four-man 
staff of learned the old 

TURN PAGE 


instructors, 





TSgt. C. Thurman, NCOIC of bayonet training at 
Parris Island, corrected a recruit's guard position 
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PUGIL STICK (cont.) 


system as recruits when they first 
entered the Marine Corps. All of them 
taught the old system before the Seidler 
System was adopted and they are all 
convinced that the new method of using 
the bayonet is better. They all agree 
that it is easier to teach and to learn, 
and they believe that it is more efficient 
and will be more effective in combat. 

The pugil stick, which simulates a 
rifle with a bayonet attached, is the 
foundation piece of equipment used in 
the training. Two heavy canvas bags, 
filled with sponge rubber and tied to 
each end of a 43-inch oaken staff make 
a pugil stick. It is a do-it-yourself 
affair made from salvaged and re- 
claimed material. The staff is turned 
from a discarded two-by-four and the 
canvas bags are made from reclaimed 
seabags. The bags were first filled with 
cotton padding torn from salvaged mat- 
tresses but this material had a tendency 
to lump up and get hard so sponge 


rubber was substituted as a more de-- 


sirable stuffing. 

The recruits wear a standard foot- 
ball helmet fitted with a steel or plastic 
face guard when they engage in man- 
to-man combat. The helmet protects 
the head and the mask wards off 
damaging blows to the nose and eyes. 
A metal cup sewn into a cloth apron 
safeguards the groin and abdomen and 
regulation eight-ounce boxing gloves 
guard against cracked knuckles or 
broken fingers. Despite the fury of the 
matches when one recruit is pitted 
against another there is rarely an in- 
jury: complete protection is afforded 
by the equipment. 
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SSgt. G. R. Oldham, instructor, engaged in a bout 
to point out mistakes made by the average recruit 





During Phase I—the first two-hour 
session of training—the recruits do not 
need the protective equipment or the 
pugil stick. In this phase, two instruc- 
tors teach the trainees the guard posi- 
tion and the basic movements of the 
attack. One instructor demonstrates 
the various movements with a rifle and 
bayonet while the other simultaneously 
performs the comparable movements 
of a pugilist. Since nearly every young- 
ster knows a little about self defense, 
it is easy for him to visualize how each 
movement is executed and to perform 
it properly from the very beginning. 
After witnessing several demonstrations 
of the guard position and the move- 
ments, the recruits go into platoon 


formation at distance interval and 
spend the rest of the period going 
through each movement. by the 
numbers. 


When the recruits come out to the 
bayonet course for the second phase, 
they are ready to apply some of the 
principles which they learned during 
the first. They don helmets, gloves and 
abdominal belts, exchange their rifles 
for pugil sticks, and are ready for com- 
bat. Actual fencing with a live oppon- 
ent is far more effective and instructive 
than the use of the dummy which fig- 
ured prominently in the old system. 

The recruits are paired off irrespec- 
tive of size for the practical application 
of the lessons which they have been 
taught. There are no mismatches by 
reasons of size in actual combat, con- 
sequently, no attempt is made to 
equalize the training. And the smaller 
man doesn’t always lose! Sometimes 


the larger of the two combatants takes 
a terrific lacing before the instructor 
signals the end of the bout. 





The enthusiasm of recruits in man-to-man action 
adds a certain amount of realism to their training 


The bouts usually run for only a 
few seconds. They begin on the shrill 
blast of the instructor’s whistle and 
end on the same signal. But a few 
seconds can be a long time when a man 
is being clobbered by a more aggres- 
sive or skilled opponent. The bout is 
over when a “killing” blow has been 
struck. Courage and aggressiveness are 
of prime importance to the bayonet 
fighter. 

During the third phase the recruits 
are taught defensive measures against 
unequal numbers of opponents. Two 
hard charging combatants begin an 
assault on one lone defender. If they 
fail to destroy him within a limited 
period of time, two others are sent in 
to help. The bout then becomes a three- 
against-two affair. The bout isn’t over 
until one side has completely disposed 
of the other. 

Under the Seidler System of bayonet 
fighting the guard position remains as 
the basic position. All movements be- 
gin from the guard position and each 
movement consists of an attack, re- 
covery from the attack, and return to 
guard. In the execution of a movement, 
the three phases follow, one after the 
other, without deliberate pause at the 
termination of each phase, thus making 
the entire move a complete, uniformly 
smooth action. The attack may be con- 
tinued without returning to the guard 
position, either by repeating the same 
movement or by _ utilizing another 
movement. 

There are five basic attack move- 
ments in addition to the guard position. 
These are: the slash, the jab, the vert- 
ical butt stroke, the horizontal butt 
stroke and the smash. Two feinting 
or parrying movements are also in- 
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The following descriptions of the 
guard position and the various move- 
ments are taken from a proposed man- 
ual on the new system of bayonet 
fighting and hand-to-hand combat. The 
manual, which is now in the produc- 
tion stage, will be published in the near 
future. It will also be incorporated in 
the next revised printing of Guidebook 
tor Marines. 


the parry left and the parry 


THE GUARD POSITION 


In the GUARD position, the bayonet 
fighter stands with: 

-his feet comfortably spread 
-left foot about six inches 
forward of the right foot 

-knees slightly bent 
—body bent forward from the 
hips, weight balanced 
evenly on the balls of both 
feet 
-right elbow held against the 
right side with the right 
forearm horizontal with 
the deck 
-the right hand grasping the 
small of the stock behind 
the trigger guard 
-the left hand grasping the 
rifle just below the upper 
sling swivel 
The rifle is held so that it bisects 
the angle made by the head and left 
shoulder. The GUARD position is very 
similar to the position of port arms in 
the manual of arms, except that the 
sling of the rifle faces the opponent, 
and the weapon is held a little farther 
away from the body. This is a relaxed 
but alert position. 


THE SLASH 


To execute the SLASH, the bayonet 
fighter: 

—assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 

-steps forward with the left 
foot approximately seven 
inches 

~—uses the right foot as a base 

-holds the right hand in 
place 

-opens the left arm to al- 
most full extension 

—swings the bayonet forward 
and down in an arc which 
is aimed at the neck area 
of the opponent as the left 
arm is extended. 

The forward step adds force to the 
slashing movement. At the full exten- 
sion of the delivery of this movement, 
the bayonet should be flat, the left arm 
extended, and the right arm held along 
the stock of the rifle. The arm and 
hand movements used in delivering the 
slash follow almost exactly those of 
a boxer delivering a left hook. 





THE JAB 
The initial movements of the JAB 
are identical with those of the SLASH. 


To execute the JAB, the bayonet 
fighter: 
-assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 


-steps forward with the left 
foot approximately seven 
inches 

-uses his right foot as a base 

-holds his 
place 


right hand in 


Be ane 3 as ee 


Defense against superior numbers, as in this three-against-two melee, 


The JAB may be delivered against 
any part of the body, particularly 
against the throat and upper mid- 
section of the opponent. This move- 
ment is delivered in almost the same 
manner as the left jab in boxing. It 
is an extremely fast movement for its 
range and either the recovery, the vert- 
ical butt stroke, or the horizontal butt 
stroke can be executed quickly from 
the striking position of this movement. 
The JAB may be used to follow a 
parry left or parry right. 





is emphasized. One side must be eliminated before the bout is over 


-opens his left arm to almost 
full extension 
-as the movement continues, 
he moves his left foot for- 
ward about seven inches 
-his right foot moves for- 
ward simultaneously 
about seven inches 
-extends his left arm for- 
ward, guiding the blow 
-the right hand and arm are 
extended forward to add 
weight to the thrust 


THE VERTICAL BUTT STROKE 
To deliver the VERTICAL BUTT 
STROKE, the bayonet fighter: 
-—assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 
-steps forward with the left 
foot about seven inches 
-thrusts his right arm for- 
ward and upward in a 
right uppercut movement 
aimed at the midsection or 
chin of his opponent. 
(continued on page 76) 
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After a dramatic misfire, Operation Diablo proved 
that Marines could nestle closer to “The Gimmick” 
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by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Official USMC Photos 















HE LARGEST atomic device 
ever detonated within the 
continental limits of the 
United States went off at 0440, July 5, 
at the Atomic Energy Commission's 
Nevada test site with members of the 
4th Marine Corps Provisional Atomic 
Exercise Brigade practically holding the 
whopper in their laps. In the pre-dawn 
darkness, roughly half of the 2100 Ma- 
rines of the brigade were crouched and 
waiting—waiting with apprehension and 
uncertainty—when the equivalent of 
more than 60,000 TONS of TNT ex- 
ploded 5700 yards to the front of them. 
Minutes later, the troops were moving 
toward ground zero by helicopter and 
armored personnel carriers. 

While Shot ‘Hood’, sixth in the 
AEC’s 1957 series of A-blasts, was an 
awesome and unforgettable experience 
to the men in the desert, perhaps its 
most significant impact, to the Marines, 
came in the realization that they could 
and did nestle next to the big bomb, 
estimated at three to four times the 
might of these which floored Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki during War II, 
shake off its jolts and quickly mount 
a coordinated assault against an enemy 
in the wake of the blast. Previous Ma- 
rine participation in the Nevada nu- 
clear tests had produced similar con- 
clusions but the 4th Brigade went in 
with the biggest bomb thus far and 
came away eating a “piece of cake.” 





The time lag between the fizzle of "Diablo" and the 
awesome blast of the shot "Hood" was a problem. 


Afterwards, Brigadier General 
Harvey C. Tschirgi, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the 4th Brigade, emphasized that 
fact when he summed up the benefits 
the Marines acquired from Hood. The 
Marines found that they could maneu- 
ver in an atomized area and do it 
safely. Those who took part were in 
a position to pass that message through 
the ranks. 

Gen. Tschirgi’s comments hinted at 
the magnitude of the blast. He was in 
the first trench when Hood went off. 
“It was pretty rough,” the general re- 
marked. “Lots of dust. It shook us 
like an earthquake. I felt like I was on 
roller skates for a few seconds.” 


Originally, the 
fense 


Department of De- 
invitation to the Marines to 
sharpen their atomic-age  biscupids 
had the brigade scheduled for a small- 
er shot and the brigade was formed 
like those composite Marine 
which preceded it. Contingent with 
the nature of the Atomic Energy Com- 


units 


mission's business, there is always a 
suitable amount of hush-hush involved 
in the shape-up of the brigade. The 
4th did not violate the rule. In an 
off-the-beaten-path building at Camp 
Pendleton, California, the brigade staff 
began the voluminous paperwork neces- 
sary to the exercise while air, ground 

TURN PAGE 





A sentry at sunset. Most of the participating Marines were members 
of the 2d Battalion, Fifth Marine Regiment, First Marine Division 
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The Marines of the 4th Prov. Brigade found the 
solution lay in physical conditioning and long hikes 
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BIGGEST SHOT (cont.) 


and supporting elements began packing 
for the move to the testing area. 

Backbone of the brigade was the 2d 
Battalion, Fifth Marines, First Marine 
Division. The 2d Bn., commanded by 
Major L. S. “Steve” Stephenson, has 
acquired a reputation as a hot-to-trot 
organization. When not on conditioning 
hikes, the men of the battalion were 
going to the movies. The films, though, 
were strictly nuclear fission—canned in- 
doctrination for the assault ahead. 

When the brigade left Pendleton for 
the Army’s Camp Desert Rock—located 
cutside the gate of the AEC test site 
65 miles north of Las Vegas—all ele- 
ments had been welded into a smooth 
unit. Marine Helicopter Squadrons 361, 
362 and 363 and Marine Observation 
Squadron Six, of Marine Aircraft 
Group 36, paused at Barstow to refuel 
their HUS, HRS and HOK choppers. 
The first two types would ferry two 
helicopter assault units forward on the 
flanks of ground zero; the HOK is 
primarily an observation ‘copter. 

Twenty-four jets flying from the Ma- 
rine Corps Auxiliary Air Station at 
Mojave, California, would provide the 
familiar Marine close air support while 
a platoon of LVTP5s loaded with Ma- 
rine infantrymen were charging across 
the desert as part of the one-two verti- 
cal envelopment punch. Added to the 
show was the new silhouette of Ontos 
—Greek for The Thing—each mount- 
ing six 106-mm. recoilless rifles. Five 
of them, would in theory, be able to 
cope with enemy armor. 

It was, in short, a maneuver not un- 
like those in which the Marines have 
been drilling themselves for many 
months now, employing atomic bomb 
simulators. However, the opportunity 
of exercising with the genuine article 
is something the Marines feel doesn’t 
happen often enough. They checked 
into Camp Desert Rock 10 days ahead 
of shot time. 

Desert Rock, according to one Ma- 
rine, has been aptly named. ‘Nothing 
but desert and rocks,” was his lament, 
although it wasn’t precisely true. 
Several buildings of light construction 
give the base a look of quasi-perman- 
ency but those are the dwellings of the 
Army personnel based there. Visitors, 
like the members of the brigade, are 
put up in squad tents—which they put 
up themselves. In camp, it was a mat- 
ter of personal preference whether the 
bane-of-existence was the blazing sun 
or the choking dust. 

Temperatures under canvas hovered 
around 120°—give or take a little 
sweat. In the 2d Bn. mess tents pre- 
sided over by Master Sergeant John 
Bankovitch, cooks sweltered over hot 
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ovens where the known temperature 
reached 130°—that was as high as the 
thermometer went. At times it was 
impossible to keep chow free of the 
billowing dust which swept the camp 
with each breeze. Heavy gusts cut the 
clear desert visibility to less than 20 
feet. 

Indoctrination in atomic warfare was 
continued at Desert Rock. “Spare” time 
was spent on conditioning hikes and 
physical training. The 4th Brigade— 
through force of habit—became a solid 
well-conditioned unit. Duty in camp 
was hard and dirty. Liberty was an- 
other story. 

Las Vegas is a neon oasis set in the 
southern Nevada wastelands like a mis- 
placed jewel. More than a few of those 
Marines who wondered how the numer- 
ous establishments managed to pay 
their light bills found out when they 
tested the city’s foremost attraction and 


Sgt. M. Savell (r) and Pfe G. 
Breber beat the heat problem 
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The Marines at Camp Desert Rock held gas mask drills. The masks 
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served as a protection against the dust particles, not the radioactivity 




















came away with weakened wallets. 
“Fabulous” is the adjective most often 
applied to Vegas and it is deserved. 
Gaming houses downtown and_ the 
plush motels on The Strip—where 
gambling is also featured—opened their 
swimming pools to the Marines free of 
charge. The majority of the liberty- 
bound Marines leaving the Desert Rock 
gate toted toweled trunks. 

Liberty from Desert Rock ran on a 
50 percent basis after a bit, even the 
fabulous city lost its appeal, despite the 
fact that the local stage line cut the 
round-trip bus fare in half. 

There were, of course, exceptions, but 
the trend was probably established the 
afternoon one Vegas-bound Marine an- 
nounced to his tent-mates that he was 
headed for the casinos. The only re- 
action was, “See if you can bring back 
a cribbage board.” 

Most of the Marines took to the 
bright lights shortly after the bugle 
sounded liberty call. Although a few 
of them passed up the opportunity to 
take in the town or vice versa, the bri- 
gade was complimented as the most 
orderly group of servicemen to come 
calling on Las Vegas. 

However, as the days of preparation 
passed, the diet of dust waned. The 
brigade had arrived at neighboring 
Indian Springs Air Force Base on the 
18th of June. Their ‘‘shot” was sched- 
uled for the early hours of the 27th, 
then postponed for 24 hours late in the 
afternoon of the 26th. They took the 
news with no more than normal chagrin. 





On D-1, one of the civilian correspond- 
ents covering the “open” (to the press) 
shot, had asked a gunnery sergeant 
whether there was much excitement 
among the troops as a result of the im- 
pending blast. “Marines don’t get ex- 
cited,”” was the polite, firm reply. 

Atomic tests in Nevada have been 
dubbed “shots” by the AEC in defer- 
ence to “bombs” which are dropped 
from airplanes. The AEC’s explosions 
are atomic devices, usually resting atop 
steel towers before the button is pushed. 
The “Marine shot’”—code name, Diablo 
—was to be one of below nominal yield, 
detonated on a 500-foot tower. For the 
third time in the history of the tests, an 
atomic device failed to fire. It went off 
two weeks after H-Hour. 

Headlamps from the convoy carrying 
the Marines into the atomic proving 
grounds lit the dusty main drag of the 
tent camp shortly after 10 o’clock in 
the evening of the 27th as Department 


Hotel Company moved out of 
the trenches after the big blast 





On cue, they pulled gas masks tight 
over their faces and buried the eye- 
pieces in their arms for protection 
against the blinding light from the 
blast. Again on cue, they knelt in the 
trenches, leaning against the forward 
wall as the loudspeaker blared the 
count-down. 

Five, four, three, two, one!” In the 
infinitesimal fraction of a second after 
“One!” bodies braced by reflex action 
for the explosion. It never came! 

Diablo fizzled. The next 30 minutes 
were perhaps the longest ever experi- 
enced by many of those present. The 
anxiety which had mounted before the 
count-down rapidly increased when H- 
hour became H-hour-plus and the 
tower loomed as a lethal threat to any 
movement. 

Somewhere, an open microphone 
picked up a frantic, “Go, damn it, go!” 
But the devil never did. 

Word finally came to evacuate the 
trenches and withdraw from the area. 
The Marines didn’t mind in the least. 
After a sizeable buildup for the shot, its 
failure to fire was a disappointment. 
None of the troops, however, envied the 


When "Hood" exploded, it disturbed a large portion of the desert floor. 
Members of the 4th Brigade staff dusted themselves off after the blast 


of Defense officials checked and re- 
checked the vehicle rosters. The ride to 
Diablo was uneventful. Without dra- 
matics the convoy passed through the 
AEC gates at Mercury—a tight little 
community of scientists, technicians 
and assistants. It’s the gateway to the 
land of the big booms and security is 
unequalled. Four thousand yards from 
the 500-foot skeleton, the Marines de- 
barked, one wary eye on the winking 
red light atop the network of girders. 


three nuclear scientists who had to ride 
the elevator to the top of the tower 
and disarm the device. Those gentle- 
men, undismayed, afterward claimed 

the task was unusual but routine. 
Diablo was rescheduled for a couple 
of weeks later, a move which placed the 
brigade in the shadow of Hood—the 
biggest yet. Back at Desert Rock, the 
Marines kept at their physical training 
but the desert began grinding nerve 
edges. Postponements of the Hood shot 
TURN PAGE 
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The HUS ras es of Marine aBonplee Squadron 363 were at the 
site of the blast to ferry part of the Marines forward to Ground Zero 





BIGGEST SHOT (cont.) 


due to technical difficulties and weather 
conditions didn’t help. 

The last postponement was on the 
Fourth of July. Scheduled to boom at 
0440 on the Fourth, it was moved up 
to the fifth. The mounting out was a 
repetition of the night Diablo didn’t go 
off. To the Marines rigged in battle 
gear, it was outwardly another unevent- 
ful ride to Yucca Flat where the Hood 
device was riding beneath a balloon 
1500 feet in the sky. Some slept all the 
way, some feigned sleep. The monstrous 
size of the shot had many pondering 
the outcome. 

Because the electronic equipment 
used to record data from the tests is 
super-sensitive to light, no fires were 
permitted on the desert. At H-hour 
minus 30 minutes, the Marines filed 
quietly into their trenches. Seven min- 
utes later they rehearsed positions in 
the powdery footing of the five-and-a- 
half-foot trenches. 

Count-down had been by minutes 


Officers and men of Echo Company, 2d Battalion, Pink to Ground Zero 45 minutes after the shot. 
Fifth Marines, moved on foot from Landing Zone Dust was settling on the hills in the background 
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since H-hour minus 30-minutes. At H- 
hour minus three minutes the public 
address speaker ordered gas masks 
donned —as protection against dust 
only—not radioactivity—and the count 
came at each 15 seconds and finally, at 
H-hour minus 30 seconds, at every sec- 
ond. Then the desert exploded. Night 
vanished before a light more blinding 
than the sun—a light so bright and 
powerful that it was seen 800 miles 
away. The earth shook and the trenches 
rattled like trolley cars. 

There were as many reactions to the 
shot as there were Marines present, with 
comments running from “Incredible!” 
to “Gee... !” A Texas lad admitted 
his home state couldn’t conceivably 
match the majesty of the blast. 

Out of the intense white light came 
the trunk of the mushroom like a 
molten column. When the Marines 
could get up they saw the whole spec- 
trum flash before their eyes as the twin 
fireballs rose into the cap. 

The tower of flame rose 12,000 feet 
from the earth in gold and white and 
green. The heat wave from the blast 
passed unnoticed over the trenches yet 
hit observers 14 miles to the rear like 
an open furnace. In the night which 
returned, the mushroom clouds turned 
black, splashed by the vivid red of the 
remaining light. 

It was 15 minutes before the Marines 
were out of the trenches and moving 
toward ground zero. Radiological safety 
teams were dispatched to ground zero 
to check for radioactivity. There was 
none and the mythical war began. The 
device was detonated so as to give 
minimum fallout. And while the fire- 
ball didn’t appear to touch the earth, 
the desert broke into flames as shrubs 
and sage caught fire. 

Echo Company moved out behind the 
monitors and Pathfinders who went in 
to ascertain if the blast had been as 
destructive as it had been expected to 
be. All the while, the dust pall spread 
across the sky. Helicopter take-offs 
were delayed because of the low visibil- 
ity which prevailed for 30 minutes after 
shot time. Then they dipped into the 
loading zones, filled with troops and 
nosed off toward Landing Zones Pink 
and Blue on either flank of ground zero. 

Simultaneously, the LVTP5s, pre- 
ceded by the Ontos, were ordered out 


Brig. Gen. H. Tschirgi (1) and 
his staff at Camp Desert Rock » 





Hotel Company disembarked from the LVTP5's at Objective +1. Six 
hours later the operation was called a success; the Marines secured 


to the pick-up area where Hotel Com- 
pany was waiting. This part of Exer- 
cise Desert Rock VII was old hat to the 
Marines and they moved through the 
envelopment with assurance. Six hours 
later the operation was declared a suc- 
cess and the Marines headed for base 
camp to clean up and break camp. 

Eighteen days after leaving Pendle- 
ton, they had received their “‘shot.’’ It 
was, according to a grimy machine 
gunner, “The biggest day-after-the- 
Fourth firecracker ever lit!” It had 
been worth the wait. 


From Hood, the Marines had gained 
the all-important lessons tabulated by 
Gen. Tschirgi. They had rubbed noses 
with the biggest and when it was over, 
some of them were downright flippant 
about it. All of them were in agree- 
ment on one point: 

It was a personal experience they 
would remember long after the mush- 
room was gone. The cloud—wafting 
more than 50,000 feet—began to fade 


away in the afternoon, didn’t vanish 
completely until after the last Ma- 
rines had left the test site. END 











LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 


SECOND QUARTER 
SIXTH ANNUAL 





High Rifle 
Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal 
and $80 


Pfc Harvey H. Harbin—242 
IstMarDiv 
| Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Second Place 


Winchester Field Gun, Silver 
Medal and $70 


SSgt Randolph C. Stringer, Jr.—241 
NATTC, NAS, MAD 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Third Place 


Winchester Carbine, Bronze 
Medal and $60 


Cpl Jose M. Aviles—241 
IstMarDiv 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE SECOND QUARTER 
LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


STAFF NCOs 


241 SSgt Joseph E. Waldron 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 


240 SSgt Clyde R. MacElrath 
MCB, Camp Pen 


240 SSgt William Hoffman 
MB, P.H. FPO, San Fran 


240 MSgt Charles M. See 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

240 SSgt Andrew P. Walls 
MCSC, Albany, Ga. 

239 SSgt Oscar L. Montgomery 
3dMAW, EI Toro 

239 SSgt Doyle D. Fisher 

MCB, 29 Palms, Calif. 


239 MSgt Philip N. Healey, Jr. 


3dMarDiv, FPO, San Fran 


239 SSgt William E. Ingram 
3dMarDiv, FPO, San Fran 


238 MSgt James R. Broderick 
3dMAW, El Toro 

238 TSgt Albert Froede, Jr. 
MAD, NATC, Memphis, Tenn. 
238 MSgt. Wilferd P. Zeimet 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

238 TSgt William H. Thurston 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

238 TSgt Howard M. Blair, Jr. 
MCB, Camp Pen 

237 MSogt Paul E. Burkhart 
MCSC, Albany, Ga. 

237 TSgt William E. Eubank 
IstMarBrig, San Fran 

237 TSgt Russell E. Baxter 
LFTU, NAB, Coronado 

237 TSgt Ferdinando J. Capria 
MCI, Washington, D.C. 

237 TSgt Wesley N. Hunter 
MCB, Cam Pen 


237 MSgt James R. Skinner 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 


IN ADDITION TO THESE PRIZES, ALL WINNERS 


SGTs—CPLs 


RECEIVED A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


PFCs—PVTs 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $50 IN CASH 


240 Sgt Melvin E. Dunham 
MB, Corpus Christi, Texas 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $40 IN CASH 


240 Sgt Charles F. Hlas 
NAAS, Edenton 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $30 IN CASH 


240 Cpl Harley J. Perry 
IstMAW, El Toro 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $20 IN CASH 


240 Sgt Charles F. Brant 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

239 Cpl Edward L. Fedder 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

239 Cpl Ronald G. Clary 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

239 Sgt Gene A. Chism 
Ist MarDiv, CamPen 

239 Sgt Frank Evans, Jr. 
MCAF, Jacksonville, Fla. 


238 Pfc Frank E. Jackson 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 


237 Pfc Glen R. Haughey 
MCRD, San Diego 


237 Pfc Joseph J. Bruno 
MCB, Camp Lejeune 


237 Pfc William J. Tremain 
MCB, Camp Pen 

237 Pfc Daniel A. C. Schisler 
MB, Naval Station, San Fran 
236 Pfc Richard J. Reed 
MCB, Camp Pen 

236 Pfc Frank N. Ritacco 
MB, FMFLant, Norfolk 

236 Pfc John R. Mackie 
MCB, 29 Palms, Calif. 


WINNERS OF $10 IN CASH 


238 Cpl Chadwick F. Blackburn 
MB, Norfolk, Va. 

238 Cpl Calvin J. Hover 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

238 Cpl Robert |. Davies 
MB, Fort Meade, Md. 

237 Sgt Kenneth L. Jenkins 
MCAS, El Toro 

237 Sot Arnold C. Harrell 
IstMarBrig, FPO, San Fran 
237 Sgt Robert J. Romano 
HOMC, Wash., D.C. 

237 Cpl John R. Lewis 
MCB, 29 Palms, Calif. 

236 Sgt Gene Jones 
3dMarDiv, San Fran 

236 Cpl Lawrence J. LePage 
MB, NTC, Great Lakes 
236 Sgt Robert J. Dietrich 
MCRD, San Diego 

236 Sgt James R. Emery 
MCAS, El Toro 

236 Cpl Joe D. Hickman 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 


236 Pfc Jerome J. Reattoir 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

236 Pfc Joseph W. Menominee 
MCSC, Barstow 

235 Pfc Gerald L. Bunney 
IstMarBrig, FPO, San Fran 
235 Pfc John H. Glidewell 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

234 Pfc Joseph P. Guedet 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 

234 Pvt Daniel V. Munoz 
MCRD, San Diego 

234 Pfc Harold R. Nichols 
MCRD, San Diego 

234 Pfc Merton S. Temple 
MCRD, Parris Island 

234 Pvt Joseph J. Zupon, Jr. 
2dMarDiv, Camp Lejeune 
234 Pfc Dewayne Blankenship 
IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 


233 Pfc Ralph 1. Mandarino, Jr. 


IstMarDiv, Camp Pen 


233 Pfc J. E. O'Donnell 
MCRD, Parris Island 


RECRUITS 


236 Pvt Edward L. Finter 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 Pvt William J. Rogers, Jr. 
MCRD, San Diego 


235 Pvt Ernie J. Merk 
MCRD, San Diego 


234 Pvt Clifton J. Snider 
MCRD, San Diego 

234 Pvt Warren K. Troxel 
MCRD, San Diego 

233 Pvt Darel C. Hughes 
MCRD, Parris Island 

233 Pvt Charles D. Rogers 
MCRD, Parris Island 


233 Pvt Charles M. Hall 
MCRD, San Diego 


232 Pvt Clinton W. McRay 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt R. K. Johnson 
MCRD, Parris Island 
232 Pvt Richard B. Feucht 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt Clark F. Woomer 
MCRD, Parris Island 
232 Pvt Norman C. Sthiles 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt Richard Rangel 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt N. Leroy Ili 
MCRD, Parris Island 
232 Pvt Marvin Przyborowski 
MCRD, San Diego 
232 Pvt Tommy M. James 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Theodore J. Durocher 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Harold W. Garvin 
MCRD, San Diego 
231 Pvt Thomas J. Prout 
MCRD, San Diego 

END 














All major commands were represented when conferees checked in at 
Quantico, Va., for a five-day session to recommend Corps improvements 


IR THE FIRST time in its 
history, the Marine Corps 
brought together 33 top, pro- 
fessional staff NCOs, solely to recom- 
mend improvements. They came quietly 
to Quantico, by land, sea and air, with- 
out fanfare, from 22 commands—and 
19 had brought along their wives. Also 
included this year, were two Women 
Marines. 

Unlike last year’s two-and-a-half day 
meet, which hammered out 48 recom- 
mendations for the Defense Depart- 
ment, the 1957 symposium’s five-day 
meeting (8-13 July) was strictly a 
voluntary function. No other branch 
of service held a similar, purposeful 
designed to improve its 





conference 
status. 
Most of the members were specially 
chosen to go to Quantico, mainly on 
the basis of their experience and leader- 
ship. Some were selected by boards, 
others designated by senior officers. 
Many NCOs arrived fresh from local- 
level conferences at their own bases, 
armed with a fistful of recommenda- 
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tions, and prepared to do battle in their 
cause. 

The session opened precisely at 0900 
Monday, 8 July, at Breckinridge Hall. 
Major H. J. Bain, Head, Enlisted Plans 
Section, G-1, HQMC, welcomed the 
Marines and their wives to Quantico 
and reviewed briefly the accomplish- 
ments of last year’s symposium. Then 
Lieutenant Colonel A. M. Zimmer, of 
HQMC'’s Detail Branch outlined cur- 
rent assignment and transfer policies. 
Captain Nathan Levy, Head of Real 
Property Management Section, Opera- 
tions Branch, Supply Department, 
HQMC, spoke on planned construction 
for the Corps. Later that afternoon, 
the Commandant, General Randolph 
McC. Pate personally welcomed the 
NCOs. “I consider it one of the most 
important things going on in the Corps,” 
he told them. 

Then the enlisted group got down to 
business. Recommendations were ac- 
cepted from any conferee. After the 
initial group suggestions were ex- 
hausted, the Marines broke up into five 


by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


seminar sessions, each led by a sergeant 
major. Edward E. Edenfield, of PI, 
headed Group 1; Griffin H. Hamilton, 
Camp Lejeune, led Group 2; James R. 
Van Hekken, IstMarDiv, took Group 
3; Otis B. Joyner, 1lstMarDiv, had 
Group 4, and Borge E. Freeberg, MAG 
31, was assigned Group 5. When these 
committees completed their work, their 
refined recommendations were voted on 
by the entire group. 

Here are the 82 major recommenda- 
tions of the 1957 symposium: 

1. Government sponsored insurance 
program. 

2. Permanent staff NCO quarters. 

3. That the BAQ be increased upon 
the arrival of the second dependent— 
from $77.10 to $96.90. 

4. Pay increase 

5. Wider distribution of technical 
manuals. 

6. That the obligated service require- 
ments for personnel requesting or being 
assigned to technical schools be in- 
creased. 

7. That a standard automobile decal 
be adopted throughout the Marine 
Corps. 

8. Direct answer on personnel action 
forms for personnel returning from 
overseas. 

9. Restore old rank of 
sergeant. 

10. Extend the privilege of voluntary 
resignation to technical sergeants. 

11. Civilian attire when traveling 
TAD or on change of station. 

12. Students perform duties commen- 
surate with rank. 

13. That the Marine Corps return to 
the practice of conducting its own 
schools for Marines, by Marines, in a 
Marine Corps atmosphere. Re-establish 
a Marine Corps basic disbursing school. 

14. Increase or decrease commuted 
rations on a quarterly basis with the 
cost of living index. 

15. Provide better housing and trailer 
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Members of the 1957 Symposium were carefully 
selected by the local commands. Most Staff NCOs 


space for Marines and their families. 

16. That retirement benefits be stand- 
ardized for personnel retiring after 10 
years Fleet Reserve duty subsequent to 
20 years active duty, to that of retire- 
ment after 20 years active duty sub- 
sequent to 10 years of reserve duty. 

17. Reduce commissary prices. 

18. Post exchange special order de- 
partments increase their price limi- 
tation. 

19. The barracks cap be restricted to 
dress blues and ceremonial occasions. 

20. Limitation of “dollar purchasing 
power” at the Marine Exchanges. 

21. Extension of GI Bill of Rights 
for career servicemen. 

22. Retain green jacket for ‘‘on 
station” duty use. 

23. Build more outdoor swimming 
pools. 

24. Authorize major commands to 
effect immediate transfers upon reen- 
listment as a reenlistment incentive. 

25. Test wear of new uniforms in 
different commands and climates, and 
that a proposed uniform change be an- 
nounced to all commands prior to 
acceptance. 

26. Sufficient funds to maintain Gov- 
ernment quarters. 

27. Page 7 of Service Record (Record 
of Training) be discontinued. 

28. Page 20 of Service Record 
(Record of Individual rifle issue) be 
discontinued. 

29. The control cut-off date on the 
old-type Winter service coat be ex- 
tended until the official adoption of the 
new type Winter service uniform, thus 
eliminating the unnecessary purchase 
of two new “change of uniform” coats, 
the new two-panel coat, and the antici- 


pated “bi-swing-back”’ coat, alf within 
a possible two-or three-year period. 

30. Contract purchase of medicine be 
authorized when it cannot be procured 
in dispensary. 

31. Establish a promotion zone for 
Staff NCOs. 

32. The entire Brig Regulations be 
reviewed with the idea that at present 
the brigs are too easy. 

33. Officer procurement program be 
reviewed that the Marine Corps reduce 
the number of Reserve officers and con- 
centrate on Regular career officers. 






Ran ES Sates . 
Photo by TSat. Robert Mosier 


were designated on the basis of their experience 
and leadership. Nineteen NCOs brought their wives. 


34. Sergeants and below be afforded 
the opportunity of serving overseas on 
first enlistment. 

35. Utilize Women Marines in all 
occupational fields appropriate to 
women. 

36. Women Marine recruits be as- 
signed to a basic service school upon 
completion of recruit training. 

37. Women Marine clothing main- 
tenance allowance be increased to a 
more realistic figure to correspond with 
the cost of their uniform and personal 
items. 

TURN PAGE 





Photo by Sgt. J. T. Whittlesey 


Sgt. Major G. Hamilton, MSgt. D. Muller, Sgt. Major W. Shaffer 
and MSgt. J. McLaughlin had an opportunity to talk with Gen. Pate 
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SYMPOSIUM Ii (cont.) 


38. The sergeant major/first sergeant 
program be opened to Women Marines 
in the 01 occupational field only and 
that women so appointed be assigned 
to appropriate billets with Women 
Marines only. 

39. Organizational clothing, prefer- 
ably in the form of coveralls, be pro- 
vided units for the use of personnel 
performing duties which resuit in undue 
damage and wear and tear on utilities, 
such as mechanics, welders, painters, 
personnel handling acids, etc. 


40. Manufacture utility caps in 


standard sizes and of a_pre-shrunk 
material. 
41. The Table of Organization be 


changed to include the field music down 
to and including company level and 
that they be utilized for their intended 
purpose to the fullest extent. 

42. Adopt standard-sized laminated, 
impregnated or plastic ribbons through- 
out the Marine Corps. 

43. A system be established by the 
Defense Department or HQMC to pay 
a partial settlement to all persons trans- 
ferring to the Fleet Reserve or retired 
list after 20 or 30 years service. 

44. Continued study be made to de- 
termine the desirability of arming all 
staff noncommissioned officers with 
pistols. 

45. Intra-post transportation in re- 
mote areas. 

46. That an appropriate ceremony be 
afforded all Marines being transferred 
to the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
similar to the present retirement cere- 
mony afforded personnel retiring after 
30 years service. It is further recom- 
mended that a certificate be furnished 
similar to that given for 30 years 
service. 

47. That the UCMJ be revised to 
permit all officers with Article 15 juris- 
diction to administer bread and water 
punishment. 

48. That an early discharge within 
90 days of expiration of enlistment, for 
the purpose of reenlistment, be con- 
sidered as expiration of enlistment that 
the personnel in this category be af- 
forded the opportunity of converting ac- 
crued leave to cash and payment of 
travel allowance. 

49. That all future construction of 
Marine Corps barracks and headquar- 
ters buildings provide for an appropri- 
ate motif or facade such as a large 
distinctive Marine Corps emblem or 
seal to be prominently displayed, pre- 
ferably over the main entrance to such 
building. 

50. That members of the FMCR be 
permitted to join the Organized Reserve 
and be afforded the opportunity to at- 
tend summer training in his MOS. 
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IstSgt Russell J. BORGOMAINERIO 





1957 SYMPOSIUM 
CONFEREES 
TSgt Marion C. BARNES ........... 


MSgt Hubert F. BECK ............. 
MSgt Elmer C. BENDER ............ 


‘aioe Force Troops, FMFLant 

sara ieee MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 
Ase 3d Marine Aircraft Wing 
ian mtsone 2d Marine Division 

iam eee MCRDep, PISC 

jae oe Ist Marine Brigade 

Re MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
pate wae MCRDep, PISC 

jee weet FMFLant, Norfolk, Va. 


MSgt Bertha P. BROUGHTON ...... 
MSgt Charles S. DALRYMPLE ...... 
TSgt Richard L. DURNELL .......... 
SgtMaj Edward E. EDENFIELD ...... 
MSgt Dewey P. FLANAGAN ........ 
SgtMaj Borge E. FREEBERG ........ 
MSgt Stanley E. GARRETT ......... 
MSgt William L. GORDON ......... 
MSgt Frank V. GRZECZKOWSKI ..... 
SgtMaj Griffin H. HAMILTON ...... 
SgtMaj Eugene E. HAWKINS ....... 
SgtMaj Otis B. JOYNER ............ 
TSgt Robert R. KRAUSE ........... 
Bogt SONNE. ORION 6652550. ces es 
MSgt John W. McLAUGHLIN ....... 
MSgt Richard MINISSALI, Jr. ...... 
MSgt Donald F. MULLER ........... 
SgtMaj James C. PALMA .......... 
i | 
TSgt. Nicholas J. RETZA, Jr. ....... 
ee ee 
TSgt William C. SANDVEN ......... 
SgtMaj Wayne D. SHAFFER ........ 
MSot Louis J. STACK ............. 
TSgt Sarah N. THORNTON ......... 
a | 


once MCSC, Barstow, Calif. 

pie cieeate MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 
ve MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
si Oia tole 2d Marine Division 

sen ete 3d Marine Aircraft Wing 
pea Ist Marine Division 

ca see MCS, Quantico, Va. 

rie. MD, USS MT. MCKINLEY 
ee MB, Fort Meade, Md. 

ce wae MB, Clarksville, Tennessee 
cae Cries MAD, Jacksonville, Florida 
te Ist Marine Aircraft Wing 
pasion Force Troops, FMFPac 
Sori MCSC, Albany, Georgia 

<a ere MCAS, El Toro, Calif. 
aii MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 

is Kaus Seicete MCRDep, San Diego, Calif. 
Skis aieee MCS, Quantico, Va. 

sone mee MCS, Quantico, Va. 

icohisieiee 1&1 Staff, 1st 155mm Howitzer, 


siauaieecsle Ist Marine Division 
iain eie tl MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C. 
Mumioee 2d Marine Aircraft Wing 


SgtMaj James R. VAN HEKKEN .... 
MSgt Perry E. WILSON ............ 
SgtMaj Edward ZACAVICH ........ 


Phila. 








51. Enlisted aerial observers be au- 
thorized on T/Os. 

42. Annual training requirements be 
geared to the mission of the organiza- 
tion. 

53. That military subjects training 
be conducted on an annual basis in 
the same system in effect for rifle range 
training. 

54. Set a passing score on all tech- 
nical tests and do not have it change 
from year to year based on the needs of 
the Marine Corps. 

55. Pilots’ MOS be made primary 
MOS of enlisted pilots. 

56. Indebtedness be handled on the 
local level. We recommend that action 
on the first and second letters of in- 
debtedness be left to the discretion of 
the local command. We recommend 
that Chapter #15 of the MCM be 
modified to read that upon receipt of 
the third letter of indebtedness received 
by the local command, it would be 
mandatory that it be sent to Marine 
Corps Headquarters for further action. 
We further recommend that any letter 
of indebtedness proved to be in error 
be removed from the record. 

57. Retirement pay be exempt from 
income tax. 





58. That the enlisted promotion 
board at HQMC and subordinate com- 
mands include enlisted members. Such 
members to be senior to those being 
considered for selection. 

59. Authorize recruiting officers to 
guarantee to four-year enlistees at least 
two duty stations in different geograph- 
ical areas, not including boot camp as 
a duty station. One of the two tours 
to be FMF. 

60. Recommend that the Government 
contract to move trailers at no expense 
to individual. 

61. Recommend that dependents be 
authorized in the Far East. 

62. That liberty cards be eliminated 
for staff NCOs. 

63. Maximum advance 
transfer of staff NCOs. 

64. Provide a current pamphlet on 
all benefits to which men are entitled 
on retirement and make pamphlet 
available to individual prior to release. 

65. Authorize gratuitous issue of all 
new major items of uniform. 

66. Base technical test on reference 
material available in the field. 

67. The adoption of firm uniform 
regulations to conform with the Marine 
Corps (text continued on page 95) 
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MSGT. DALRYMPLE TSGT. DURNELL SGT. MAJOR HAMILTON SGT. MAJOR SCHUM 
IstMarBrig. Camp Pendleton 2d Marine Div. G-1, HQMC 





SGT. MAJOR SHAFFER MSGT. MULLER MSGT. McLAUGHLIN 
MCRD, San Diego MAD, Jacksonville MB, Fort Meade, Md. 












Man 


MSGT. GARRETT MSGT. FLANAGAN MSGT. STACK 
MCSC, Barstow FMFLant, Norfolk MCS, Quantico 








Co meneed a 


SGT. MAJOR VAN HEKKEN MSGT. BECK SGT. MAJOR JOYNER MSGT. TURSE 
Ist Marine Div. MCAS, Cherry Point Ist Marine Div. 1-1, Philadelphia 











by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


HEN OUR BOATS ground- 
ed at the Seawall at In- 
chon, we may have writ- 

ten the last chapter in the history of 
the epic amphibious assault. The first 
short paragraphs were scribbled by the 
Marines who worked out the amphib- 
ious doctrine on the steamy islands of 
the Caribbean during the Twenties and 
Thirties. Great chapters were written 
on the beaches at Guadalcanal, Pele- 
liu, Tarawa and Iwo. 

Inchon wasn’t the actual ending to 
the era. That began at Alamagordo, 

(text continued on page 44) 
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SEA WALL (cont.) 


New Mexico, in 1945 when the first 
atomic device was exploded. Probably 
never again will the classic formation 
of warships, transports and landing 
craft, covered by its umbrella of air- 
craft, breach an enemy defense. Now 
we go by helicopter; mobility is the 


keynote. But the old ways will be 
missed. 
There was never anything like the 


confusion, both organized and other- 
wise, that preceded Inchon. Locally 
the Navy had been pounding three 
areas on the West Coast of Korea while 
the First Division was staging in Japan 
—between typhoons. The enemy could 
not be sure where the landing would 
take place; Inchon—the open secret— 
wasn't taken too seriously. 

In a way it was a signal honor to be 
in the assault waves that day. Looking 
back over that hectic day and night 
and the fighting that followed at Ascom 
City, Sosa-ri, Yongdongpo and Seoul, 
the landings tend to become obscured. 
Many Marines have commented since 
that if the enemy had had just one 
atomic bomb... 

But they didn’t. And Inchon became 
a classic in more ways than one. 

Without a doubt it had every pos- 
sible situation that could arise during 
an amphibious landing and taxed the 
skill and ingenuity of every Marine and 
sailor in the force. The events were 
tragic, humorous and at times, nearly 
disastrous. But that is common in 4ll 
landings. So are blunders and the great 
courage that always makes itself 
known in such events. 

The experts didn’t give us much 
chance of success. 

Intelligence was scanty and faulty 
since there had been so little time to 
prepare. There had been no time for a 
practice landing or even a CPX. The 
division had been hurriedly filled out 
and shipped overseas and each unit had 
Reservists and men who had been in 
barracks or aboard ship just days be- 
fore. 

Time for the landings was strictly 
limited. Inchon has one of the greatest 
tidal variations in the world—a fall of 
27 feet. When it goes out it leaves 
acres of mud flats exposed—mud flats 
that could turn the landing into an- 
other Tarawa if the troops were forced 
to cross them. But we were fortunate; 
our timing was good enough to get us 
ashore while there was still enough 
water to float the boats. 

When the first ship steamed up Fly- 
ing Fish Channel toward Inchon in the 
morning darkness of September 15th, 
it was greeted by the blinking eye of 
the lighthouse on Palmi-do. 
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A blanke:-wrapped figure perched 
atop the lighthouse and solemnly re- 
viewed the fleet as it steamed past. The 
unseen figure was one of the _ best 
friends the Marines had at Inchon. A 
Navy mustang, Lieutenant Gene Clark, 
had landed on Yonghung-do Island in 
the harbor two weeks before and had 
recruited a private army of 150 small 
boys. These he dubbed the “Young 
Men’s Christian Association” and sent 
them into Inchon to scout the enemy 
defenses. Their reports were extremely 
accurate. When there was nothing else 
to do, he took out a motor-powered 
junk and captured Commie policemen 
for questioning. 

At exactly midnight before the land- 
ing he lit the Palmi-do light as a navi- 
gation guide for the incoming assault 
force. 

Wolmi-do, the small island off In- 
chon, and the city proper had been tak- 
ing the usual pasting for two days 
before the landings. Three destroyers 
were hit by enemy batteries but only 
one sailor was killed. As the first waves 
moved toward the island, three 
LSMRs, squat little ships loaded with 
rockets, laid down rippie after ripple. 
Their fire was devastating and in one 
instance, too accurate. They plastered 
the Asahi Brewery, the only one in 
Inchon: We had to take Yongdongpo 
before we were able to liberate any ap- 
preciable quantity of beer. 

The opening assault was made by 
veterans of the brigade and Pusan 
perimeter action. The 3d Bn., Fifth 
Marines, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert D. Taplett, grounded on Green 
Beach at 0633. Wreckage along the 
beach restricted the landing zone to 50 
yards and the waves had to squeeze in 
like an accordian. Twenty-two minutes 
after the first wave hit, Sergeant Alvin 
E. Smith, the guide for the 3d Platoon, 
Company G, planted the flag on a 
shell-torn tree on the crest of Radio 
Hill. General MacArthur had _ been 
viewing the operation from the flag 
Geck of the USS Mount McKinley. 
He rose from his chair when the flag 
came into view and said, “That's it. 
Let’s go get a cup of coffee.” The 3d 
Bn. had the island secured at 0807 and 
spent the rest of the day picking out 
enemy emplacements and delivering 
what fire they could. 

The first few hours of good daylight 
were like a training film or Hollywood 
thriller. The guns from the cruisers and 
destroyers banged away at the now 
blazing city and a continuous proces- 
sion of aircraft flew in formation across 
the town, their wakes marked in smoke 
and death from bombs, rockets and 
napalm. The troops of the Fifth and 
First Marines who were scheduled to 
make the evening landing lined the rail 





and watched the activities. But watch- 
ing the city die from a distance of a 
mile or two was an objective thing; 


a dull, set pattern. Interest would re- 
vive as the waves moved in later that 
day, for then, war became personal and 
dangerous. 

To quote one lad from the Fifth Ma- 
rines, as they went in over the seawall, 
“The damn fools are shooting at us!” 

The battalion command group of the 
3d Bn., First Marines almost didn’t get 
to Inchon. Our ship, the LST 802, had 
been reclaimed from the Japanese 
coastal trade only two weeks before, 
and the only two sailors aboard with 
previous sea duty were the skipper 
and engineer officer. The old bucket 
stank of fish, and cockroach platoons 
hunted down the cat-sized rats. There 
hadn’t been time to fumigate the ship. 
Typhoon number two, which had some 
unpronounceable Nipponese name, hit 
us off the South Korean coast and one 
of the ancient Diesels gave up the 
ghost only to be coaxed back into life 
again and again by the Navy engineer 
whose name has been lost to posterity. 

Because of its tail-dragging attitude, 
plans were made to shift the command 
from the tired old tub, but somehow, it 
managed to carry its cargo into the as- 
sault. The weatherdeck was crowded 
with the standard heavy equipment and 
as usual, some of it broke loose under 
the pounding. Deck hatches had to be 
battened after a half-foot of water in 
the troops’ quarters began washing 
mattresses off the lower bunks. This 
made the already miserable space un- 
livable. The troops amused themselves 
by dumping coffee over the side and 
watching it turn a sickly green. The 
coffee was lousy, too. 

In violent contrast to the rough voy- 
age from Japan, the mirror-like calm 
of the passage into Inchon Harbor did 
a great deal to sooth the nerves of the 
sea-beat Marines. Native boats, 
crammed with fleeing Koreans and their 
few pitiful possessions sailed in a sad 
procession away from the _ towering 
smoke pall that marked their city. One 
mother stood up in a tiny junk and 
raised her child. Her words were un- 
intelligible but her meaning was plain. 

Attacking a fortified position is al- 
ways risky but attacking a big city just 
at dusk was probably the most danger- 
ous assignment ever handed the Corps. 
It could have been another Iwo or 
Tarawa if the enemy had met us in 
strength and we had been forced to 
wade across the mud flats left exposed 
by the tide drop. Luckily there was 
plenty of water, and the enemy was too 
dazed from the pounding to put up any 
dangerous resistance. 

The combination always of tide, 
smoke and rain helped add to the con- 
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fusion always riding your shoulder 
during such a deal. Of our Beaches, 
BLUE ONE and Two, nothing could be 
seen. The smoke lay like a blanket 
over the entire area and we had to go 
in by guess and by gosh on lensatic 
compass bearings, since the boats and 
amtracs on our beaches had none. 
Originally we were scheduled for the 
fifth wave but by the time we got to 
our beach through the confusion and 
smoke we were as far down the line as 
the third wave. Lieutenant Colonel T. 
L. Ridge, CO of the 3d Bn., First Ma- 
rines, opened Blue Beach Three when 
he ordered his amtrac around the end 
of the sea wall on the right flank. The 
majority of the vehicles used this since 
the tide had already dropped from the 
foot of the wall and was racing out. 
Colonel Lewis ‘‘Chesty’”’ Puller, who 


etery and Observatory Hills. Heavy 
machinegun fire was cutting into the 
ranks of Company A; Second Lieuten- 
ant Baldemero Lopez took on a bunker 
with grenades. Wounded, he fell on a 
live grenade to save his men. Two 
flamethrower men moved in to burn 
out the emplacement and were cut 
down. The Fifth Marines lost eight 
killed and 28 wounded in the first few 
minutes of fighting but they went 
through the opposition with the skill 
of a gardener pruning a hedge. 

In order that the assaulting force 
should have enough ammo and other 
supplies when the tide went out, seven 
LSTs were ordered to stand in and 
beach on the heels of the Fifth Ma- 
rines. This use of the thin-skinned 
little ships was an unprecedented thing 
in amphibious warfare. It was danger- 


vinced that such expeditions, especially 
at night, were dangerous. They fitted 
themselves out with M-1s, bandoleers 
of ammo, some grenades and much 
talk and set out to do battle. 

They returned a short time later, 
sans weapons, mud-stained and shaken 
and informed all hands that some mis- 
guided soul had been using them for 
target practice. 

But even in the climax of any as- 
sault, Marines are always able to re- 
call something with humor. In this in- 
stance it was the reserve ammo brought 
off one of the LSTs. No one could fig- 
ure out who or what they were to shoot 
with the .22 caliber cartridges that 
tumbled out of one case. Fortunately 
there was enough M-1 ammo around so 
that none of the enemy could feel neg- 
lected. 





The Navy's big guns were too darned accurate that day—they knocked out the only brewery in Inchon 


was commanding the First Marines, 
came in the third wave, ostensibly to 
check the area and make sure there 
was no congestion. It was apparent, 
however, that the crusty leader was 
also looking for interference of another 
type. 

The assault companies had already 
moved clear of the landing area and 
all that remained for the following 
waves were scattered snipers and inter- 
mittent mortar rounds. Not all were 
ineffective. A machine gun cut down a 
private in George Company and two 
communications men were badly man- 
gled by a round of mortar. 

Resistance was “light” on Blue 
Beach. It is never light when Marines 
are being wounded or killed but the 
official communiques use the term 
when the attacking troops are making 
good time. The First Marines were. 

Things were a little “heavy” in the 
Fifth Marines’ zone at the foot of Cem- 


ous in more ways than one; most of 
them carried drums of gasoline and 
ammo on their weather decks. None 
got in without damage and one sailor 
was killed by enemy fire. It was a 
miracle that none of the ships caught 
fire. Gasoline drums were punctured 
on several. 

One of the LSTs was equipped to 
handle casualties. The jury-rigged 
little hospital was filled with scrounged 
material. The medical officer had been 
forced to cut an operating table and 
other necessary equipment loose with 
a cutting torch and transport it to his 
ship in order to equip it properly. 

Master Sergeant Robert Tallent, then 
a Leatherneck Magazine staff corre- 
spondent, was on Red Beach with the 
Fifth Marines. He still tells of two 
young sailors who felt the urge to do 
a bit of Commie hunting on their own. 
He tried to dissuade the would-be- 
warriors but they could not be con- 


While the fighting was still in prog- 
ress, the unloading of the LSTs began. 
The ships had to be unloaded and 
ready to float frée when the tide came 
in. It was an all night job for the Ist 
Shore Party Battalion and they rigged 
lights to aid in their work and calmly 
disregarded the intermittent sniper 
fire. 

Inchon cost 20 killed, one died of 
wounds, and 174 wounded. Only one 
man was listed as missing in action. 
There were also 14 non-battle casual- 
ties. Compared to the toll of Pacific 
landings the casualties were almost 
negligib'e—even though no _ casualty 
ever is. A Marine is a Marine, and 
losing a buddy still hurts even when 
resistance is “light.” 

We may never go in the same way, 
but if new weapons and new doctrines 
put us into the ’copters, the same breed 
of Marines will again be squaring off 
with the enemy. END 
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ERE ARE some more of the Old 
Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 











Submitted by W. M. Bodice 
Captain Arthur Page in a Curtiss F6C ‘Hawk" prior to winning the 
last Curtiss Marine Trophy Race on May 31, 1930, at Anacostia, D. C. 


* . re 
Submitted by Merton C. Lowe 


Marine officers of the Second Regiment at Camp were members of the Army of Cuban Pacification. 
Columbia, Marianao, Havana Province, Cuba, who The unusual photograph was made in Sept., 1906 
























Submitted by MSat. Anthony Jagielo 


Company "Y"', USMC, Norfolk, Virginia, (February, rifle. Total strength: 337 officers, 9359 enlisted. 
1912). The basic weapon then was the Springfield The CMC at that time was Gen. William P. Biddle 









Submitted by MSat. Leandrow P. Denno, FMCR, Ret. Submitted by Col. R. E. Honsowetz s 
General Bradman, during an “All Arms Inspection" Gen. P. A. del Valle, presenting medals to First . 
at Peiping, China, 1935. Machine guns are 37-mm. Division Marines at Peleliu before Okinawa battle : 

: 
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. ~ ‘ - Submitted by Rev. O. B. Turner 
Headquarters Group, First Marine Aircraft Wing, in the South Pacific {1943). The First Air Wing's 
while they were at Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides, wartime commander then was General C. Larkin 
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The Viking Marines 


had their problems... 


by Edward A. Dieckmann 


HERE WAS no moon. Far 

ahead up the broad river, 

Marine Sergeant Eric Hast- 

ing could see the line of lights extend- 
ing across the width of the stream 
They marked his object—the fortified 
bridge which blocked the advance of 
the Viking invasion force toward Paris. 
Four lights, orange-colored and 
flickering. One was on the river’s south- 
ern bank and another on the north 
shore indicated the strong, stone bridge- 
head forts manned by tough Frank 
regulars who'd beaten off two full-dress 
frontal assaults four days ago. The 
other lights were close together in the 
river's center. From this distance the 





lights appeared to the sergeant to be 
floating on the river’s surface. He 
swung his boat’s steering oar slightly to 
keep those central beacons in line with 
the bow of his small craft. 

The briefing he’d received, along 
with the other three fireboat’s com- 
manders, from Captain Olaf Sigurdson, 
skipper of the longship Scourge was 
very straightforward and matter-of- 
fact. The old man hadn't wasted words. 
He and his crew had been together for 
more than three years now and the 
understanding between them was as 
near perfection as is possible among 
human beings—a close feeling of re- 
spect and mutual confidence. 

“Your mission,” he’d told them, “is 
to reduce that bridge to a blazing ruin. 
The plan is simple. In theory at least.” 
He grinned at the four men, three Ma- 
rine noncoms and a Boatswain’s Mate. 
“We know about plans. Sometimes 
they must be changed instantly. But 
they’re necessary as a basis for any 
operation. 

“You will shove off two hours before 
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dawn, and you'll pull straight for the 
bridge. When you're within about one 
hundred yards of it you'll form line- 
abreast and go in with all speed, hitting 
the bridge at widely separated intervals 
in order to cause a dispersion of enemy 
missile fire. You'll jam your boats 
under the low wooden framework and 
set them afire. You'll remain with 
your boats until the bridge is aflame 
to fight off all enemy attempts to sub- 
due the fire. Any questions?” 

Sergeant Hasting shot a glance at his 
pal, Boatswain’s Mate Svend Lavard, 
standing beside him. Lavard’s round, 
red face was eager. He shook his head. 
So did the two Marine corporals. 

“No questions, sir,” Hasting replied. 

“All right, then.” Capt. Sigurdson 
planted his clenched fists on his hips, 
his arms akimbo. “I promised Ad- 
miral Siefried that the Scourge’s crew 
would open the way for this expedi- 
tionary force. I know we can do the 
job. One thing you must keep in mind 
every minute — don’t underestimate 
those men you're going up against to- 
night. This new king of theirs—Charles 
the Bald, they call him—has injected 
iron into their backbones and has put 
their brains to work. This’ll be no 


push-over. You saw what happened 
four days ago. Sergeant Hasting!” 
“Sir!” 


“You are in command. I’ve explained 
the plan of attack as laid down by the 
conference this afternoon. Feel free to 
change it quickly if necessary. Your 
job is to get results. Dismiss.” 

Now, on the river, Sgt. Hasting’s 
visibility was restricted to the lights 
up ahead and to the narrow area 
around his boat bordered by the blades 
of the six oars. Off to port somewhere 
in the darkness were the other three 
boats of his flotilla but as far as he 
was concerned he and his 12-man crew 
were alone in the black night. 

The only sounds were the breathing 
of the oarsmen, the soft splash when 
the oars were feathered for another 
stroke, and a faint rubbing noise from 
the cloth muffled oar-locks. 

It was the smell that was really 
noticeable. A clean odor of freshly cut 
pine wood and straw impregnated with 
sulphur, charcoal and shredded tow 
mixed with the pungent fumes of 
naptha. The 30-foot boat was packed 
to the thwarts with the stuff. Sgt. Hast- 
ing, and each of the other boat com- 
manders, carried the igniter devices in 
wax sealed metal boxes slung around 
their necks. One touch of fire and the 
boats’ cargoes would explode into sear- 
ing infernos of destruction. Hasting re- 
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membered Boatswain’s Mate Lavard’s 
remark as they shoved off from the 
beach of Oiselle Island a half hour ago: 

“Good luck with operation suicide, 
Sarge!” 

With little else to do at the moment 
but think and hold a steady course, 
Hasting wondered if Lavard was as 
tense and keyed up as he was? 

It was always the same—this feeling 
of tightness before action that drew a 
man’s nerves as taut as a bow-string. 
He’d experienced it hundreds of times 
during the past three years. A sort of 
swelling in a man’s heart—almost an 
ache—as when two hostile fleets were 
approaching one another: while wait- 
ing for the trumpeter to sound the 
charge while the palm of your hand 
became so damp with sweat that your 
sword or axe almost slipped away, or 
as you passively watched a squadron 
of armored, sword-swinging, howling 
cavalry come storming toward you 
across flat ground and you stood there 
in the front rank of a hollow square 
awaiting the shock. 

Yes—that was how it was. Every 
damn time—as natural and as human 
as breathing or eating. But you didn’t 
discuss it with anyone, because what 
happened afterwards seemed so natural 
too; when the closing ships crashed to- 
gether, when a man leaps forward in a 
charge, or when the yelling horsemen 
reached the square. That was when all 
the nerve tightness erupted into furious 
action and all you thought about was 
to kill or be killed. The skalds, in their 
blood-rousing sagas, called it battle 
glory. Sgt. Hasting grinned mirth- 
lessly and eased his steering oar a little. 

The lights ahead were growing in 
size and the sergeant could see the 
yellowish sparks shooting upward from 
the beacon pots. There was no hint 
as to the location of the other three 
boats. The plan—go in line-abreast. 
Hasting grunted. Plans so easy to 
make, so difficult to execute with ex- 
actitude. 

“Oars,”’ Hasting commanded softly. 

The oar blades leveled off, flat with 
the water surface and a foot, above it. 
Although he couldn’t distinguish his 
crewmen except as darker shapes in the 
blackness he knew that 12 pairs of eyes 
were on him. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 
hear the other boats?” 

He could feel the darkness. Not a 
sound but the faint wash of water over- 
side. Where the hell were they, he 
wondered. Each boat knew its ob- 
jective, of course. Boatswain’s Mate 
Lavard’s was to strike between the 
center lights. The other two were to 
hit between shoreline and bridge center 
on either side. It was Hasting’s job to 
cover off anywhere along the line 
wherever the circumstances demanded. 


“Can you 





“Hear anything?” Hasting asked his 
stroke oarsman. 

The seaman shook his head. 

“Ask the others.” 

The whispered reply was negative. 

They were drifting with the incoming 


current. The boat swung broadside to 
the bridge. 
“Five strokes. Hard. Then oars 


again,” the sergeant ordered. The order 
was executed soundlessly. The boat 
moved ahead broadside to the bridge 
lights. The oars flattened and Hasting 
leaned over the gunwhale, hand cupped 
to his ear, searching out the black void 


for any sound. Nothing. He swung 
the boat’s prow toward the lights. 
“Give ‘way together long and 


slow...” he whispered. 

They were closing rapidly now with 
the tide and the oars. The lights on the 
bridge were fire pots on metal poles 
high above the structure’s wooden rail- 
ing. They were rigged high enough to 
light up the water below and yet not 
blind the enemy watchers. Sgt. Hasting 
knew the type well. The poles were 
fitted into sockets and could be lifted 
out and lowered to replenish fuel. Even 
as he watched one partly burned-out 
fire pot rose a bit and swept downward. 
He could see men’s forms on the bridge, 
the wide-rimmed, crested helmets and 
the white tunics of the Frankish in- 
fantry. 

This was the moment when the 
deadly menacing silence was blasted 
by an ear-splitting, whistling, shrieking 
noise that jerked Hasting erect and 
brushed across his taut nerves like 
the unexpected blow of a_ rasping 
saw. The sound came from the north 
end of the bridge, increasing the cre- 
scendo as it soared overhead toward 
mid-river, ending abruptly in a silence 
deeper than before. The oarsmen missed 
a stroke. One tumbled backward into 
the incendiary cargo and growled an 
oath at the indignity. 
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A whistling arrow. Hasting recognized 
it even as the shock hit him. An alert. 
Was it routine? Or had one of his 
boats been spotted? Line-abreast be 
damned. 

“Pull!” he commanded. “Lay into it. 
Here we go!” 

The boat jerked forward under the 
initial stroke and settled down to speed 
just as the sky overhead became sud- 
denly sprinkled with bursts of light 
that grew in intensity as they arched 
downward. A new weapon — deadly 
under these circumstances; it would 
take only a dribble of fire to set off 
a boat’s cargo. A new weapon—at 
least, in the use of the thing. Fire 
arrows, of course. Hollow shafts filled 
with sulphur, charcoal, naptha and tow 
with a slow-burning fuse well soaked 
with the combustibles. Fire arrows 
were common enough—used every day 
against ships and forts—but used this 
way, to light up an expanse for night 
observation, was as new as another day. 

And they were effective. 

A trumpet blared from the bridge. 
Others took it up. Beneath the star- 
arrow’s flickering flame, Hasting got a 
quick glance at his three boats. Two 
were close together, off toward the 
south shore; the other one was far to 
the northward. Their oars were kicking 
white water as they headed in, and the 
sergeant heard their bellowing cheer to 
Odin as the arrow flares plopped into 
the river. 

That one quick glance told him his 
boat was closest in. He headed for the 
nearest bridge span, pulling free the 
igniter box slung about his neck. More 
fire-arrows from the north end and 


one of his boats flamed up like the 
funeral pyre it actually was. A spread 
ot normal arrows struck Hasting’s boat. 
Five men went down, their legs kick- 
ing upward for an instant. The re- 
maining oarsmen were handicapped 
with dead and wounded comrades in 
their laps. But they reached the bridge. 

The bridge supports were imbedded 
in piles of rock dumped into the river. 
They were wide piles, barely under 
water; Hasting’s boat careened, heeled 
over abruptly, hurling the bow oars- 
man over the side. He surfaced, blow- 
ing like a whale, and hauled the boat’s 
prow higher. 

“Out of the boat!’’ Hasting shouted. 
“Pull the boat up! High! Under the 
bridge!” He ripped away the wax seal 
on the igniter box. The lid stuck. He 
fought it, tearing away a fingernail, 
before it snapped open spilling the con- 
tents into the incendiary cargo. 

Hasting cursed, fell to his knees, his 
fingers searching. The box held a thick 
stub of flint, a two-inch section of 
roughened metal and a wad of shredded 
tow that had been soaked in naptha, 
allowed to dry, and soaked and dried 
again and shredded into a deadly ball 
of fluff. From the corner of his eye he 
saw his seven surviving crewmen crawl- 
ing through knee deep water toward the 
bridge pillar—saw three of them pull 
themselves erect, the blades of their 
long swords gleaming in the lights from 
the fire pots over head. And he saw 
another thing. 

White-tuniced, bronze-helmeted 
Frankish soldiers were sliding down a 
rough ladder they'd lowered from the 
bridge railing to beat off the Vikings. 


His fingers found the rough metal 
section of his igniter device. He probed 
for the flint. Nothing but stiff straw 
stalks met his fingers. That seemed 
the end to fit. His crew of seamen and 
Marines had met the Franks now on 
the rocks, in the shallow water lurch- 
ing, cursing, and shouting to Odin in 
that long, wavering, battle yell they 
made famous from the Orkneys to 
Byzantium. Steel clashed, trumpets 
blared, men shouted and _ footsteps 
pounded on the bridge’s floor. 

Sgt. Hasting was frantic now, his 
bloody fingers probing into the naptha- 
soaked straw for that bit of flint. He 
found it, scraped it across the metal 
rasp and sparks leaped out and into 
the straw. Nothing happened. Splashed 
water killed the action there. Hasting 
fell forward in his eagerness. Again his 
hand burrowed, came up with damp 
straw. He placed it on a thwart— 
scraped sparks into it. They caught— 
but weakly, a smolder. Hasting leaned 
down—breathed upon it with the deli- 
cate care a mother kisses her sleeping 
baby. The weak flame sputtered—rose 
a bit—faded—flared again and Hasting 
pushed the mass into the incendiary 
cargo. 

A roaring rush of flame, as_ the 
naptha caught, seared the sergeant’s 
face, his bare forearm, even as _ he 
hurled himself across the outboard 
gunwhale of his boat into deep water. 

The boat’s cargo was a blazing vol- 
cano when his head broke water, the 
red tongues of flame licking at the 
roughly finished bridge timbers over- 
head. He had to swim well clear of the 
boat’s bow (continued on page 94) 





Soon his ship came ... the beautiful Scourge, 90 feet of shining, black clinker-built hull . .. lined with shields... 
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OST MARINES, they say, 
M plan on departing this life 
somewhere past 90, their 
exit hastened by a determination to 
do one more push up than a Pfc home 
cn leave. 

Insurance companies, who keep track 
of such things, say that is stretching it 
a bit. Their statistics show the average 
30-year-old Marine can expect to cele- 
brate his 74th birthday and have just 
enough energy left to snow his great 
grandchildren with a few tales on what 
it was like in the “Old” Corps. 

But some won't make it that far. 
Technical Sergeant Sam Jones, for in- 
stance, didn’t quite make half the aver- 
age trip. Sam headed for the base one 
morning when he ran into Corporal 
Brown, who had been driving all night 
to get back off leave on time. Or rather, 
Cpl. Brown, catching a quick nap at 
60 MPH, ran into Sam. And when 
Sam’s widow was asked if Sam had 
adequately provided for her and their 
two children, she said, “I think we'll 
get some money from the Government.” 

How much? 
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by Earl Smith 


She didn’t know. 

If you should die today, in what 
financial condition will you leave your 
family ? 

What money from government 
sources will your family be entitled to 
under Law? 

Do you know? 

If you do, you are better informed 
than were eight of the 10 young Ma- 
rines I questioned. If you don’t, you 
should fiddle around no longer in get- 
ting the word. This information may 
affect the future welfare of your family. 
The odds makers will tell you that 
someone reading this issue of Leather- 
neck won't be around when the next 
issue hits the stands. 

Let’s look at the government payoff 
if your number comes up. If you 
die while a Marine on active duty, 
your next of kin will be entitled to cer- 
tain cash benefits from these govern- 
ment sources: 

e Dependency and Indemnity Com- 
pensation—paid by Veterans Admin- 
istration 

¢Social Security OASI Benefits— 


WHAT WILL 
YOU LEAVE... 


Facts you need to know about your 


family’s financial protection 


paid by Social Security 

e¢ Six-month Death Gratuity Payment 
—paid by the U.S. Marine Corps 

The amount of money to which your 
family would be entitled from each of 
these sources varies with each individ- 
ual. Tables of payments accompanying 
this article (see pages 54 and 55) con- 
tain information which will fit your 
case, and you should be able to figure 
what your family would receive from 
each source. Let’s have a look, and see 
what TSgt. Jones’ family will be elig- 
ible to receive. 

Sam was 31 years old, with nine 
years service in the Corps. His base 
pay was $222.30 monthly. His wife is 
29, and their two children are four and 
six. 

e Under Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation—Mrs. Jones would be 
paid $139.00 per month for as long as 
she remains unmarried. 

¢ Under Social Security OASI Bene- 
fits—Mrs. Jones would be paid an 
estimated: 

$128.00 per month until the oldest 
child reached 18 years of age; then 
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105.80 per month until the second 
child reaches 18; then 

0.00 per month until Mrs. Jones 
reaches 62; then 

52.90 per month for the remainder 
of her life (if she doesn’t remarry). 

¢ Under Six-Month Death Gratuity 
—$1333.80 lump sum payment made as 
soon after Jones’ death occurs as is 
possible. 

To summarize: Let’s assume the 
Widow Jones, now 29, lives to the aver- 
age age of 78; here’s what her total 
monthly income from these sources will 
be through the years. 

Mrs. Jones’ Age Monthly Income 


(from Govt. 


benefits) 
29-41 $267.00 
42-43 244.80 
44-61 139.00 
62-78 191.90 


Remember, this would be her income 
if TSgt. Jones died while on active duty 
(or from a_ service-connected cause 
after release to inactive duty, dis- 
charge, or retirement). 


Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation 

Draw up a chair, break out the coffee 
pot and the aspirin, and let’s examine 
this “‘Dependency and Indemnity Com- 
pensation” program. As you may 
know, this is the deal which replaced 
the $10,000 “free” insurance program. 
Since it will usually be the largest pay- 
off to your surviving family, it’s im- 
portant to know how it works. 

“Dependency and Indemnity Com- 
pensation” is simply a new kind of free 
government insurance, and the latest of 
a series of insurance programs set up 
through the years to provide financial 
protection to the survivors of deceased 
Marines and other servicemen. The new 
Dependency and Indemnity Compensa- 
tion (D&I Comp) replaced the $10,000 
free insurance on 1 January 1957. 

The Veterans Administration began 
paying D&I Compensation on 1 Janu- 
ary 1957 to the eligible widows, orphan 
children, and dependent parents of Ma- 
rines and other servicemen who died 
from service-connected causes. 

Any Marine who dies while on active 
duty is considered, generally, to have 
died from a service-connected cause, 
whether due to illness, on-duty accident 
or from an accident while on leave. 
However, when the latter occurs, pay- 
ment of D&I Compensation may de- 
pend on whether or not the Veterans 
Administration rules that death oc- 
curred as a result of misconduct, such 
as reckless driving, or drinking and 
driving, etc. 

If on inactive duty or retired, the 
“service-connected cause’ must be re- 
lated to a situation or condition which 
existed while you were on active duty. 
In other words, if you get killed in an 


auto accident after you retire, the 
chances are it wouldn’t be considered a 
service-connected cause, and your 
family would not get D&I Compensa- 
tion. 

D&I Compensation will be paid to 
your eligible widow for as long as she 
remains unmarried. Payment is based 
on a formula of $112.00 monthly plus 
12 percent of your monthly base pay. 
(See chart on page 54). Minimum pay- 
ment is $122.00 monthly. Number of 
children has no effect on amount of 
payment. 

If your widow remarries, her entitle- 
ment to D&I Compensation stops, but 
your children immediately become eli- 
gible for payment (if under 18). This 
also holds true in those cases where the 
children’s mother died or was divorced 
from the serviceman before his death. 

Monthly rate of payment in such 


cases: 

Por 2 child! 62.65 escs ca $ 70.00 
Bor 2 chvlaren-....s.. ¢ $100.00 
For 3-children........... $130.00 


Each additional child .. $ 25.00 


This payment is in addition to any 
money that may be received from 
Social Security for the children. Pay- 
ments stop when the child reaches 18, 
or 21 if in school, but continue indefi- 
nitely if the child is helpless. 

In addition to the payments to widow 
or children, dependent parents may 
also be eligible for monthly payment 
under the D&I Compensation program. 





If you die, application forms for D&I 
Compensation will automatically be 
sent by the Veterans Administration to 
those members of your family it ap- 
pears may be entitled to this benefit. 
Make certain your next of kin knows 
how to get in touch with the Veterans 
Administration if the application forms 
are not received within a reasonable 
time after death occurs. 

Turn to the chart on page 54 and 
figure out the amount of D&I compen- 
sation to which your family would be 








entitled monthly if you suddenly 
dropped dead. Jot this figure down on 
a scratch pad and hang onto it. 


“Social Security OASI Benefits” 


The second largest source of cash 
your surviving family will receive from 
the Government will probably be Social 
Security Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance, paid by the Social Security 
Administration. These payments are 
in addition to any payments made for 
D&I Compensation by the Veterans 
Administration. 

The survivors of a Marine are en- 
titled, under certain conditions, to 
monthly payments from Social Secur- 
ity. The size of these payments will de- 
pend upon the amount of Social Secur- 
ity credit you have “banked.” 

If you die, your wife will be paid a 
monthly income if you have children 
under 18. Payments will stop when all 
children reach 18. 

Monthly payments (on a lesser scale) 
will be resumed when your wife reaches 
62 and will continue for the rest of 
her life if she remains unmarried. 

A small lump-sum payment, in ad- 
dition to the monthly payments, may 
be made at the time death occurs. 

Monthly payments will be made to 
your children if they are—or later be- 
come — orphaned, and will continue 
until they reach 18. 

Social Security will also make pay 
ments to your surviving dependent 


parents, if there is no widow and/or 
surviving children eligible now or later 
for these payments. 

These payments will be made to your 
father at age 65 and to your mother at 
age 62, if they meet the requirements. 
The monthly payment will be equal to 
three-quarters of the amount which you 
would have received if you had lived to 
collect old age benefits at 65. Depend- 
ent parents must establish proof of de- 
pendency within two years after your 
death. 

TURN PAGE 
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DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COMPENSATION FOR WIDOWS UNDER THE SERVICEMEN’S 
AND VETERAN’S SURVIVOR BENEFITS ACT 


Pay 


Under 2. Over 2 Over 3 Over 4 
grade 

0-8 | $228.00 $228.00 $235.00 $235.00 
O-7 209.00 209.00 215.00 215.00 
0-6 184.00 184.00 188.00 188.00 
0-5 169.00 169.00 173.00 173.00 
0-4 161.00 161.00 164.00 164.00 
0-3 152.00 152.00 155.00 157.00 
O-2 144.00 145.00 153.00 153.00 
O-1 139.00 141.00 148.00 148.00 
W-4 $152.00 $155.00 $155.00 $155.00 
W-3 | 149.00 151.00 151.00 151.00 
W-2 144.00 146.00 146.00 146.00 
W-1 139.00 143.00 143.00 143.00 
E-7 $137.00 $139.00 $139.00 $140.00 
E-6 134.00 135.00 135.00 136.00 
E-5 130.00 132.00 132.00 134.00 
E-4 127.00 129.00 129.00 132.00 
E-3 124.00 127.00 127.00 128.00 
E-2 123.00 125.00 125.00 126.00 
E-1 122.00 124.00 124.00 125.00 
E-1 122.00 aos ae rt Bk athe 
(under 
4 mos.) 


WHAT WILL YOU LEAVE (cont.) 


The hooker in the Social Security 
OASI Program is whether you have 
been contributing to the social security 
program long and regularly enough to 
be “fully” insured or whether you are 
only “currently” insured. 

The yardstick used to measure your 
status is “quarters” of coverage. A 
quarter of coverage is a three-month 
period beginning the first of January, 
April, July and October of a calendar 
year in which you earned $50 or more 
in wages, or picked up $100 or more in 
self-employment net income. 

You probably have more “quarters” 
of coverage under Social Security than 
you realize. If you were on active duty 
on 1 January 1957, Social Security has 
credited you with Social Security pay- 
ments based on an income of $160 
monthly for each month of active duty 
between 1 January 1951 and 31 Decem- 
ber 1956, even though you didn’t act- 
ually have a dime deducted from your 
military pay for Social Security during 
that time. 

You have been, of course, shelling 
out cash every month for Social Secur- 
ity coverage since 1 January 1957. 
Check your pay record for the amount 
of Social Security tax being withheld; 
it ranges from $1.87 monthly for a Pfc 
to $7.55 monthly for a 26-year Master 
Sergeant. 
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125.00 125.00 125.00 125.00 


To figure out if you have enough 
quarters of coverage to be “fully” in- 
sured, there are three tests you can 
apply. Use the one that is most ad- 
vantageous to you. Remember, if you 
meet any one of these tests, you are 
“fully” insured. 

(1) Forty quarters of coverage, no 
matter when acquired. 

(2) One quarter of coverage, when- 
ever acquired, for each two quarters 
which have elapsed since 31 December 
1950, or since the last day of the 


quarter you reached age 21, whichever 
is later. 

(3) Coverage in at least all but four 
quarters since 
of six quarters. 
One quick way to figure if 


1954, with a minimum 


Note: 


Over 6 Over 8 Over 10 Over 12) Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 22 Over 26 Over 30 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
$235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $235.00 $242.00 
215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00 215.00, 215.00 221.00 229.00 
188.00 188.00 188.00 188.00 188.00 191.00 199.00 202.00 206.00 210.00 
173.00 173.00 173.00 176.00 180.00 182.00 186.00 189.00 193.00 193.00 
164.00 167.00 171.00 172.00 174.00 176.00 180.00 182.00 184.00 184.00 
161.00 163.00 165.00 167.00 169.00 171.00 172.00 174.00 174.00 174.00 
155.00 156.00 158.00 160.00 162.00 162.00 162.00 162.00 162.00 162.00 
150.00 152.00 154.00 156.00 157.00 157.00 157.00 157.00 157.00 157.00 
WARRANT OFFICERS 
$157.00 $159.00 $161.00 $163.00 $167.00 $169.00 $171.00 $172.00 $174.00 $176.00 
152.00 153.00 154.00 156.00 157.00 158.00 161.00 164.00 166.00 168.00 
147.00 149.00 151.00 153.00 154.00 155.00 157.00 159.00 161.00 163.00 
145.00 147.00 148.00 149.00 150.00 151.00 153.00 155.00 157.00 157.00 
ENLISTED PERSONS 

$141.00 $143.00 $144.00 $145.00 $146.00 $147.00 $149.00 $151.00 $153.00 $153.00 
138.00 139.00 141.00 141.00 142.00 143.00 145.00 147.00 147.00 147.00 
135.00 137.00 138.00 139.00 140.00 141.00 142.00 143.00 143.00 143.00 
133.00 134.00 135.00 136.00 137.00 138.00 139.00 139.00. 139.00 139.00 
129.00 130.00 131.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 
127.00 127.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 128.00 
125.00 125.00 125.00 125.00 


125.00 


you are fully covered; if you have been 
on continuous active duty since 1 Jan- 
uary 1954 you are all set with full 
coverage. 

To be currently insured at the time 
of death you must have had at least 
six quarters of coverage within the three 
years just prior to your death. Some 
Social Security benefits are not paid 
when you are only currently insured. 

¢ Survivor benefits (payments) will 
be made to your widow, aged 62 or 
more, if you were fully insured at the 
time of death. 

¢ Survivor payments will be made to 
any-age widow or dependent divorced 
wife if caring for your child, whether 
you were fully or currently insured at 
the time of death. 
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PAYMENT RATES 


OF SOCIA 


L SECURITY SURVIVOR BENEFITS 





If Your 
Average 
Monthly 
Earnings 
Were: 





Your 
Widow 
At Age 

62 Would 
Receive 


Your 
Widow 
With One 
Child Under 
18 Years 
of Age 
Would 
Receive 


Your 
Widow 
And Two 
Children 
Under 18 
Years of 
Age Would 
Receive 


Lump-Sum 
Death 
Payment 











SOCIAL SECURITY 


SURVIVOR BENEFITS FOR DEPENDENT PARENTS 





TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME 








NOT TOTAL 
MORE BUT p 
THAN MORE MONTHLY BENEFITS 
THAN 
TWO PARENTS $ 0 ~ 1000 $100 
1000 __-:1350 ; 80 
1350 ___-1700 | 60 
1700 Bs. 2050 40 i 
2050 2400 | x. 
2400 0 
ONE PARENT $ Oo 750 $75 
‘ 750 1000 60 
1000 1250 45 
1250 1500 | 30 
1500 1750 15 
1750 0 








*This chart is based on the assumption that you are fully insured by Social Security 








eSurvivor payments will be made 
to a dependent child under 18, or any 
age if disabled, if you were either fully 
or currently insured at the time of 
death. 

e Survivor payments will be made 
to a dependent widower, 65 or over if 
his wife was both fully and currently 
insured at the time of death. 

e Survivor payments will be made to 
a dependent parent (mother 62, father 
65) if you were fully insured at the 
time of death. 

¢Lump sum payment will be made 
to your widow (or to person who paid 
your burial expenses) if you were either 
fully or currently insured at the time 
of death. 

Keeping in mind that Social Security 
payments will be based upon the aver- 
age monthly income on which you have 
paid (or been credited with) Social 
Security tax, refer to the table at the 
top of this page and figure out the 
monthly income your family would 
receive from Social Security OASI 
benefits. Add this monthly income fig- 
ure to the they will receive 
from the Veterans Administration for 
D&I Compensation. 


income 


Six-month Death Gratuity 

It costs plenty to die. While the Ma- 
rine Corps will pay all or part of the 
expenses of funeral and burial (depend- 
ing upon whether buried at a national 
or private cemetery), all kinds of situ- 
ations arise when death occurs which 
require an immediate outlay of cash. 
Most families don’t have enough cash 
on hand to meet this emergency. The 
Marine Corps attempts to quickly check 
and arrive at a finding that ‘death 
occurred through _ service-connected 
causes while on active duty (or within 
120 days after separation)” and swiftly 
gets this Six-Month Death Gratuity 
money into the hands of the widow, 
or other designated relative. 

Payment of death gratuity is based 
upon your monthly pay, not including 
any allowances, multiplied by six. The 
law says $800 is the smallest amount 
that will be paid, even though six 
month’s pay might not amount to that 
much. The maximum that can be paid 
is $3000. 

On the scratch pad where you jotted 
down the monthly income your family 
would receive from D&I Compensation 
and Social Security, figure out the 
amount of Gratuity your family would 

and add this as an “in the 
item. 


receive, 
bank” 
Government Life Insurance 

After figuring your family’s total 
income from D&I Compensation, Social 
Security OASI benefits and the Six- 
Month Death Gratuity Payment, you 
should make a realistic estimate of the 
income and cash reserve needed for 
your family to carry on without you. 
TURN PAGE 
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WHAT WILL YOU LEAVE (cont.) 


It is highly probable that after care- 
ful study, you will decide that you need 
additional protection for your family. 
The first—and best—place to turn for 
this is to government life insurance. 

Two points which need the most 
emphasis about government life insur- 
ance: 

1. Jf you have never held an 
USGLI or NSLI life insurance 
policy, you cannot buy one 
now—unless you become dis- 
abled. In general, the government is 
not writing any new insurance policies 
except for old customers and men with 
service-connected disabilities. 

Even some of the old customers have 
lost their eligibility to buy. Although 
you may once have held an USGLI or 
NSLI policy, you cannot now renew or 
reinstate that policy if: 

e You let your policy lapse during a 





break in service of more than 120 days. 

eWhile the $10,000 free insurance 
was in force you surrendered your old 
permanent plan policy for cash, and 
did not renew or reinstate it when you 
had a break in service of more than 
120 days. 

¢While the $10,000 free insurance 
was in force you waived payments on 
your five-year term policy, and failed 
to resume making payments when you 
had a break in service of more than 
120 days. 

¢ The policy that you would now like 
to renew or reinstate was not in force 
on or after 25 April 1951. 

2. If you are eligible to rein- 
state, replace or buy an USGLI 
or NSLI life insurance policy, 
do so immediately. It’s the best 
insurance buy in the world. No com- 
mercial company can offer you compar- 
able insurance at anywhere near 
USGLI’s and NSLI’s bargain rate. 

The rules governing government life 
insurance are complicated — probably 
due to the fact that the basic insurance 
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organization is being reorganized peri- 
odically to meet changing conditions. 
Here’s what has happened to it during 
the past 40 years: 

World War I—Government began 
selling U.S. Government Life Insurance 
(USGLI) to servicemen. 

16 Sept 1940—WNational Service Life 
Insurance (NSLI) replaced USGLI, 
but USGLI policyholders could keep 
policies they had. NSLI offered a low 
cost 5-year term policy as well as the 
usual permanent insurance plans. 

25 April 1951—Servicemen’s Indemn- 
ity Act of 1951 provided $10,000 free 
insurance to all servicemen. If you 
already held a NSLI term insurance 
policy you could waiver (stop) pay- 
ment of premiums on your policy and 
still be protected by the $10,000 free 
coverage. 

If you held a USGLI or NSLI perm- 
anent type policy you could waive 
paying the “pure risk” part of the 
premium and keep the policy in force 
with lower payments. If this policy 
was for less than $10,000 the necessary 
amount of free insurance was auto- 
matically added to give you $10,000 


protection. 
the $10,000 free 


Many Marines, expecting 
insurance to last, 
cashed in their permanent type USGLI 
or NSLI policies. 

I January 1957—The Dependency 
and Indemnity Compensation Program 
of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act of 1956 was placed 
in operation, canceling out the $10,000 
free insurance, but providing a higher 
rate of monthly payments to the sur- 
vivors of men with dependents. Men 
holding USGLI or NSLI policies be- 
came eligible for the protection of their 
policies, plus the protection given by 
the new D&I Compensation Program. 

Policyholders who let their USGLI 
or NSLI policies expire, or had surrend- 
ered them for cash, or had waived the 
payment of premiums to take advan- 
tage of free insurance, were allowed to 
reinstate or replace these policies—and 
be protected by D&I Compensation. 

This applies to those former policy- 
holders interested in replacing or re- 
newing USGLI or NSLI policies they 
once held: 

elf you held a NSLI Five-Year 


Term Insurance Policy which has 
lapsed or expired—First, let's get 
straight what “lapsed’’ and “expired” 
mean. As used by the Veterans Admin- 
istration when applied to term insur- 
ance, “lapsed” means that you quit 
paying the premiums, and “expired” 
means the five-year term of the insur- 
ance ran out, and you didn’t renew it. 

You are out of luck if you let your 
five-year term insurance policy lapse. 
You cannot renew or replace it now. 
Exception: term policies which have 
lapsed since 23 July 1953 on which all 
but the last two month’s premiums 
were paid (i.e., 58 monthly premiums 
paid out of the 60-month span of the 
policy). 

If you think there is a chance that 
you fit into this latter category, you 
might write to the Veterans Admini- 
stration and ask them. 

The picture is brighter if you let 
your policy expire. If you were on 
active duty and allowed your five-year 
term policy to expire between 25 April 
1951 and 1 January 1957, the VA will 
allow you to replace it with another 
term policy for the same or a lesser 
amount, with premiums based on your 
age at the time of replacement. You 
can do this anytime you are on active 
duty or within 120 days after you are 
separated. 

Once you have your term insurance 
back in force, you can convert it to a 
permanent plan policy at any time. 

elf you held a permanent plan 
USGLI or NSLI policy that you sur- 
rendered for cash— You may, at any 
time while on active duty or within 120 
days after being separated: 

(1) Obtain a new policy just like the 
one you cashed in—but you must pay 
premiums based on your present age; or 

(2) Reinstate your old policy by pay- 
ing up the cash reserve on that policy. 

Reinstating your old policy doesn’t 
require you to shell out as much cash 
as you might think, because you may 
borrow up to 94 per cent of the rein- 
stated value of the policy (at four per 
cent interest). You can use this money 
to pay off the cash reserve on the 
policy. 

Then, when the policy is reinstated, 
you are eligible to collect all the regular 
dividends which have piled up while 
the policy was “inactive,” and this 
money can be used to pay back part 
of the loan. Actually, you don’t have 
to pay back a policy loan of this type, 
but if you don’t, the amount due the 
Government will be deducted from the 
payoff when a claim is eventually filed. 

To reinstate or replace your govern- 
ment insurance you should forward 
your application to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Insurance Center, atten- 
tion: Replacement Section, Munitions 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 








—— 
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THE FIVE BASIC TYPES OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Commercial insurance companies offer a 
wide variety of life insurance policies, but all 
are based on, or are combinations or variations 
of five basic types. USGLI and NSLI have 
issued policies in all these types except 
Annuities. 

* TERM INSURANCE.—Cheapest of all 
life insurance, and the best insurance buy for 
the low income man interested in high protec- 
tion at low cost while raising his family. It 
costs a 30-year-old Marine only about $100 
per year for a $10,000 15-year commercial 
term policy (ordinary life policy may cost 
twice as much). The drawback in term insur- 
ance is that it builds no equity for you. Once 
you stop paying premiums you get no money 
back, and have no insurance. Term insurance 
policies can normally be converted to straight 
life (with an increase in cost). 

*STRAIGHT (ORDINARY) LIFE IN- 
SURANCE—This is the most popular type of 
insurance. Sold at relatively low cost, it pro- 
vides a lump sum payment to your designated 
beneficiary upon your death. You can stop 
paying premiums on this type insurance 
whenever you choose, get back a cash value 
on the policy, or take a paid-up policy with a 
reduced face value (payment upon death). 
A 23-year-old Marine can buy a commercial 
$10,000 straight life policy for a premium 
cost of around $180 annually. If he dies there 
is a $10,000 payoff. If he wants to stop paying 
premiums at 65 he can collect a cash equity of 
$6140, or take a reduced paid-up policy of 
$8150. 


*LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE—Provides lifetime protection, but lim- 
its payments to 15, 20 or 30 years. Designed 
for the man who wants lifetime protection, 
with payments limited to his best income 
years. A 23-year-old Marine purchasing a 
$10,000 20-payment-life policy must pay $320 
a year in premiums until he reaches the age 
of 43. The older you are when taking out the 
policy, the higher the premiums. 

*ENDOWMENT LIFE INSURANCE— 
a “savings” form of insurance for people who 
want life insurance protection combined with 
a source of old age income. Endowment 
policies are the most costly form of insurance. 
Most endowment policies offer you a choice 
of a lump sum payment or monthly income 
after the policy has been kept in force the pre- 
scribed number of years. It will cost a 30- 
year-old Marine $300 a year in premiums for 
a $10,000 endowment policy that provides a 
monthly income of $65 when he reaches 65 
years of age. 

* ANNUITIES—Works on somewhat the 
same idea as the endowment type, in that it 
provides you with income after a specified 
age, but differs from the endowment policy 
in that upon your death it only pays off the 
amount of equity you have remaining in the 
policy. Designed for people who are already 
well covered by insurance, but want a steady 
income in their old age. A 30-year-old Marine 
would have to pay $350 per year for an annu- 
ity that offers $100 per month income at the 
age of 65. 








To replace an expired five-year 
term policy use VA Form 9-4353. 

¢To replace a cashed-in USGLI or 
NSLI permanent policy use VA Form 
9-4354. 

¢ To reinstate a cashed-in USGLI or 
NSLI permanent solicy use VA Form 
9-4363. 

Write “Section 623” across the top of 
the form and it will speed handling. 
You can obtain these VA forms from 
either your insurance or personnel 
offices. 


The Problem of Whether or Not 
to Cancel the Waiver 


As mentioned earlier, during the time 
the $10,000 free insurance was in effect 
most Marines waived the premium 
payments on any term insurance they 
had purchased earlier. When the new 
D&I Compensation Program went into 
operation it offered a better deal to 
most Marines and they promptly can- 
celed their waiver of payments on their 
term insurance so they would become 
eligible for the (continued on page 82) 
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YAKD VOPE ON THE 20018 


\ | by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 
Leatherneck Staff Writer - 

Photos by | 
Sgt. Earl A. Dodd | é 
| Leatherneck Staff Photographer | 
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Members of the 6th Engineers have established themselves as an 
integral part of the community by participating in Reserve functions 
} in 
eH 
UST BELOW THE headwaters | §; 
of the Tennessee River, near | th 
historic Knoxville, a _ neat pr 
cluster of buildings house the local | re 
Naval units and the 6th Engineer Com- | pg 
pany, USMCR. The site is cupped in } J, 
one of the many valleys formed by the § qu 
broken ridges of the Great Smoky Ri 
Mountains and the Tennessee laps at all 
its back door. ee 
Davy Crockett may have “kilt him m: 
a bar’? somewhere in the vicinity and El 
Andrew Jackson stumped through the stt 
area in his quest for the presidency. set 
Knoxville was first settled in 1790 when un 
North Carolina ceded the territory 
“South of the Ohio River’ to the United ee! 
States. Six years later the territory Se 
became the State of Tennessee with be 
Knoxville as its first capital. va 
During the War with Mexico, so dri 
many Tennesseeans volunteered to pe 
fight that the Nation nicknamed it the wa 
“Volunteer State.” Although Knoxville in 
figured prominently in the Civil War it reg 
was still a relatively sleepy little farm of 
town until after the turn of the century. )» (Co 
First came the dams of what was ufe 
later to become the Tennessee Valley po: 
Authority complex. Then industry ( 
moved in to take advantage of the in- Ins 
expensive power and brought with it a Ra 
new brand of economy to the farming tra 
center. Today, Knoxville is the indust- is t 
rial and agricultural hub for a great Ser 
portion of the South. It is the Nation’s Go 
second largest producer of aluminum eng 
= and the first atomic bomb was devel- | gig, 
Sgt. D. L. Gethin: my engineer employed by the Tennessee ‘Valley oped at Oak Ridge, a scant 20 miles ae 
Authority, instructed newcomer, Private C. M, Justice, on the transit away. i 
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Sixth Engineer recruits were eager to learn the facing movements 
even though they had not yet been issued uniforms in which to drill 


Marine Corps Reserve activity began 
in the Knoxville post office in 1947. 
The unit was first designated the 19th 
Engineers but it was disbanded during 
the Korean conflict. When the Reserve 
program was reorganized, the unit was 
reactivated as the 6th Engineer Com- 
pany and moved to its present modern 
Training Center. The company shares 
quarters with the local Organized Naval 
Reserve units. In addition to their 
allotted space in the Center, the engin- 
eers also have access to the Navy’s 
machine and welding shops. Major 
Elbert W. Wilson, a_ post-graduate 
student at the University of Tennes- 
see, is the commanding officer of the 
unit. 

The senior member of the 6th Engin- 
cers, from point of service, is Staff 
Sergeant John T. Goddard. He has 
been in the unit since it was first acti- 
vated in 1947, and has never missed a 
drill or Summer Camp except for his 
period of active duty during the Korean 
war. On drill days Goddard instructs 
in the Reserve unit’s welding shop. His 
regular civilian occupation is that 
of a foreman at the Fulton Sylphon 
Company, where he supervises the man- 
ufacture of thermostatic control com- 
ponents. 

Captain R. D. Savard is Inspector- 
Instructor of the unit. Master Sergeant 
Ralph G. Slaughter, Jr., the motor 
transport chief and equipment man, 
is the staff’s senior instructor. Technical 
Sergeants Charley Burke, Robert E. 
Goad and Simpson J. Long, all veteran 
engineers, also handle instructional as- 
Signments. In addition, several Re- 
Servists put their civilian skills at the 
disposal of the company and act as 





instructors in various jobs. Staff Ser- 
geant David H. Adams, a highway de- 
signer with the Tennessee Department 
of Highways, and Sergeant Dewey L. 
Graham, a TVA civil engineer, train 
members of the surveying gang. Adams 
is Operations Chief of the company. 
Regular Marine Corps subjects are 
not neglected and a five-minute walk 
from the Training Center puts the com- 
pany in excellent infantry country. The 
unit has held a number of field prob- 
lems in the surrounding hills, combin- 





Sgt. R. V. Fowler, a heavy equipme 


ing their engineeriny skill with infantry 
training. Some Korea veterans have 
been heard to complain that the hog- 
backed hills were too reminiscent of 
the Korean terrain but this has not 
discouraged them from participating in 
the exercises. 

The recruiting problem has not been 
too difficult for the 6th Engineers. Al- 
though the T/O calls for a larger group, 
the unit has a manning level of 130 
and was forced to suspend its recruiting 
efforts for three months this Summer. 
Seventeen members took advantage of 
the six months training program and 
went on active duty in June. The com- 
pany was back to strength when it 
left for Summer Camp at Camp Le- 
jeune in July. 

Like all Organized Reserve Units, the 
6th Engineers has a recruit platoon. 
Under the supervision of Technical 
Sergeant Charles Harpe, new members 
learn the routine in a hurry. Major 
Wilson is always on hand during rifle 
training exercises and Don L. Roberts, 
a member of the Alcoa industrial engin- 
eering department and a veteran of 
Guadalcanal and New Britain, also 
doubles as a rifle coach. 

A different cadence was noticed in 
the Recruit Platoon recently when Cor- 
poral Glenn Darnbush began organizing 
a Drum and Bugle Corps. Darnbush 
plays trumpet, acts as drum major and 
teaches most marches by humming 
them to the crew. While there is still 
room for improvement, the combo is 
enthusiastic—and loud. The musicians 
looked forward to Summer Camp since 
it meant a chance to acquire some ex- 
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the company's tractor under the supervision of TSgt. Robert Goad 
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KNOXVILLE (cont.) 


pert instruction from the Second Divi- 
sion’s Drum and Bugle Corps. 

Three members of the Reserve unit, 
Captain Joseph Eddleman, Captain J. 
A. Gillcrist and Sergeant E. L. Moore, 
are employed at Oak Ridge, a com- 
munity which boasts more PhD’s per 
square foot than any area in the United 
States. The majority of the members 
who live in the outlying communities, 
such as Pfc Billy J. Hurst of Long 
Mountain, are farmers. The company 
exec, Captain C. H. Dean, Jr., is em- 
ployed by the Knoxville Fertilizer Com- 
pany. Agriculture plays an important 
part in the local economy, as evidenced 
i by the fact that farmers sold more than 

‘ ba pe I SE " : : : 13 million pounds of tobacco in Knox- 
SSgt. John Goddard (R) instructed unit members in welding. A member ville last year. 
of the unit since 1947, he has never missed a drill or Summer camp The dams of the TVA complex have 
formed a number of excellent lakes, 
making fishing a favorite off-duty pas- 
time. Master Sergeant Johnny L. 
Walker, the I-I sergeant major, spends 
his lunch hour on the Navy dock with 
a fishing pole. Unfortunately, the serg- 
eant major has never been known to 
catch a fish, but he won't give up. 

There is nothing in the way of equip- 
ment or T/O which sets Knoxville Re- 
servists apart from similar units. But 
their interest in the welfare of local 
youngsters has been’ extraordinary. 
TSgt. Harpe travels 60 miles several 
nights a week to help manage a teen- 
age canteen in Martel. Technical Serg- 
eant Jack S. Long is active in the Boy 
Scouts and Little League and recently 
was given a testimonial dinner by the 
youngsters. 

Last year the company helped form 
a youth group, called The “Devil Pups,” 
in cooperation with Miss Mildred 
Doyle, superintendent of Knox County 
Schools and Mr. Ken Blades, principal 
of Anderson Junior High School. The 
purpose of the club is to develop within 
the youngsters a firm concept of good 
citizenship. The group began origin- 
ally with 80 boys and girls from Ander- 
son Junior High School and now plans 
to include youngsters from five other 
schools. County buses bring the chil- 
dren to the Training Center for the 
Saturday meetings. Activities are under 
the supervision of the teachers, most of 
whom were given honorary rank. Mr. 
. : Blades a former Marine staff sergeant. 
; CHANICAL HANDS has always been “Sarge” to his pupils. 
| DEVICES Simcae TO THIS ARE REED FOR SAFE MamOLiNG OF | Meetings begin with a short divine 


¢ 


RADIOACTIVE MATERIALS aT ABRTARCE. tH PRacTiCN. Tee | i ; ; 
| nope soe i at See 1S hoop pelt service and a salute to the flag. The 


THICK PROTECTIVE WALLS. THESE WOEMIOUS KANDS WERE | youngsters have formed individual 

OLVELOPED BY THE GENERAL ELESTRIC ComPamt FOR THE e ‘ : ‘ . 

| ATOMSC EMERCY COMMS SION clubs within the group which meet 
laces ree after lunch. MSgt. Slaughter and TSgt. 

Long supervise the Safe Driving Club 

Members of the “Atoms For Peace” team, Captains J. Gillcrist, which teaches the youngsters the Ten- 

J. Eddleman and Sgt. E. L. Moore, are employed at Oak Ridge nessee State Driving Regulations and 
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Most minor and some major repairs are made by at the Training Center. Capt. Richard L. Fisher, 
skilled members of the company in the Navy shops the construction officer, rebuilt a road grader axle 


how to care for the family auto. Staff 
Sergeant D. C. Day is in charge of the 
Newspaper Club which puts out a 
small newspaper and offers instruction 
in typing and the Three Rs. 

The youngsters also have a small 
bore rifle team which is trained by 
Staff Sergeant R. E. East and Techni- 
cal Sergeant Efim Dukacz. This Winter 
the club hopes to compete in local small 
bore matches. Mr. Blades supervises 
the Glee Club and Judo Club and TSgt. 
Harpe instructs the Fife and Drum 
Corps and Drill Team. Physical fitness 
and organized athletics are supervised 
by the assistant I-I, Captain Clarence 
A. Pope. 

Several members of the unit attend 
the University of Tennessee. First 
Lieutenant James B. Barnett, one of 
the university students, is a collector 
of hill ballads and is considered to be 
an expert on folk songs. He has ap- 
peared a number of times on local radio 
and TV programs. 

The 6th Engineers are active in all 
of the Reserve programs, but their per- 
sonal interest in the community has 
demonstrated, above all else, that the 
company is more than just a group of 
former Marines and newcomers who 
meet once a week for drill and training. 
They are an integral part of the Knox- 
ville community. END 
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Corporal Glenn Darnbush, with baton, organized the company's Drum 
and Bugle Corps. Its enthusiasm covers up for its lack of experience 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 





Photos by 
TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


N AIRPLANE CRASH at 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming, 
last year exemplified the as- 
sistance the FBI Identification Division 
in Washington, D.C., gives the military 
and civilians in time of need. All pas- 
sengers perished, but positive identifi- 
cations were made of 17 Air Force re- 
cruits and a number of civilians by an 
identification team from the FBI who 
were flown to the scene of the crash. 
By comparing prints with those on en- 
listment and other fingerprint cards, 
positive identifications were made. 

This case is by no means unusual. 
However, had it not been for the adop- 
tion of the fingerprint identification 
system, a number of those individuals 
might have died in anonymity. 

The use of fingerprints is of ancient 
origin. Although the Chinese used fin- 
gerprinting in their business transac- 
tions several centuries prior to the birth 
of Christ, it is not known how they be- 
came acquainted with this system of 
identification. In addition, an old 
divorce law of China required that the 
husband sign the separation documents 
with the print of his index finger. This 
practice is still followed today when 
an individual affixes a fingerprint to a 
legal document, as one’s “act and 
deed.” 

Branding, and even maiming, were 
used in early days to mark criminals. 
The thief was deprived of the hand 
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A fingerprint searcher in the FBI's criminal files. Of 22,000 prints 
received daily, about 25 per cent belong to persons with a "record" 


which committed the theft and the 
Romans employed the tattoo needle to 
identify soldiers and discourage deser- 
tions. 

Sir Francis Galton was the founder 
of our present system of fingerprint 
identification. Another Englishman, Sir 
William Herschel, while in Bengal, 
India, was the first to devise a feas- 
ible method for the regular use of fin- 
gerprint identification. Sir Edward 
Henry, Commissioner of London’s Met- 
ropolitan Police in 1901, successfully 
adopted fingerprints for the detection 
of criminals. 

The first authentic record of the use 
of fingerprints in the United States re- 
veals that Gilbert Thompson of the 


United States Geological Survey, while 
in charge of a field project in New 
Mexico in 1882, used his own finger- 
print on commissary orders to prevent 
their forgery. An Illinois Court in 1911, 
was the first to rule that fingerprint 
evidence was admissible. Thirteen years 
later, fingerprint cards in the possession 
of the National Bureau of Criminal In- 
vestigation and of Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary, totaling 810,188, were con- 
solidated to form the nucleus of the 
FBI files. This national repository of 
criminal fingerprint data quickly 
proved its worth to law enforcement 
officials faced with the problem of 
criminals moving rapidly from city to 
city and state to state. Additional serv- 
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Fingerprints are an 





infallible means of 


identifying individuals 

















F. C. Sturgen was fingerprinted by TSgt. L. R. Hernandez, USMC, at 
the Washington, D. C., recruiting station. Prints go directly to the FBI 


ices were added as the need became 
apparent. 

The FBI maintains the world’s larg- 
est contemporary collection of finger- 


files. All Marine Corps prints, as well 
as fingerprint cards from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Coast Guard, are 
included in the civil file. 


hile print records. This continuously in- Recently a California resident sent a 
yew creasing file numbers approximately letter to the FBI and enclosed a set of 
ger - 143,700,000 records. In the operation of his fingerprint impressions. He was 
rent its system, the FBI employs the skeptical about the value of fingerprints 
11, “Henry Method,” with modifications, and invited the FBI to identify the 
rint utilizing all 10 fingers as a unit for prints. The letter was signed, “Mr. X.” 
_ the classification and filing of finger- A few days later, “Mr. X” received a 
On prints. letter from FBI Director, J. Edgar 
In- Two independent files of fingerprints Hoover, assuring him that his finger- 
emi - are kept by the FBI Identification Divi- prints were on record. 
on sion in a modern, six-story building More than 1,625,000 individual Ma- 
the which safeguards one square block of rine Corps fingerprint cards are on file 
of fingerprints. A Civil File, separate from in the civil section. Some date back 
kly the Criminal File, contains fingerprint to January, 1907, when the Corps first 
rent cards of law-abiding citizens who, for used fingerprinting. The Navy began 
of eee precautionary or other reasons, have a similar system in 1907, but the Army, 
r to Miss Virginia Creasy sorted their prints in the custody of the FBI in 1905, was the first military unit to 
rv - the arriving fingerprint cards for inclusion in its civil identification recognize this means of identification. 
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LOOPS AND WHORLS (cont.) 


Originally, the Marine Corps, as well 
as the other services, maintained its 
own files, but in October, 1950, the 
Corps’ system of filing and storage of 
fingerprint cards at Washington, D.C. 
was placed in the custody of the FBI. 
Since that date, fingerprint cards have 
been sent directly to the FBI from the 
individual Marine Corps recruiting sta- 
tions within 24 hours after administer- 
ing the oath of enlistment. Prior to 
1950, they were sent to Headquarters 
Marine Corps for 
storage by Marine Corps personnel 


classification and 


The bureau receives an average of 
300 Marine Corps fingerprint cards 
daily, along with hundreds of prints 
from the Army, Navy, Air Force, police 
agencies, aliens, etc. Each set receives 
personal attention and the prints are 
broken down into a single finalization 
formula. This operation goes on ‘round- 
the-clock, seven days a week. at the 
FBI Identification headquarters. 

When a recruiting station mails a 
set of prints to the FBI, the fingerprint 
card is sent to the sixth floor of the 
Identification Bureau where it is date- 
stamped and recorded. A check is made 
to see that the card is complete and 
individual's signa- 
birth, 


items such as the 


ture, serial number, date of 


height, weight, sex, etc., are entered on 
the card correctly. The card is then 
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New fingerprints receive a partial classification in 
the Identification Bureau. Clerks in this department 








Ray Gilbert, an FBI employee, uses a magnifying glass to classify a 
newly-arrived set of fingerprints. He can do about six sets an hour 


given a partial fingerprint classification 
by an operator who can screen approxi- 
mately 120 sets of prints per hour. 

An automatic conveyor speeds the 
card, with other prints, to the fifth 
floor where they are sorted according 
to the owner’s sex. Here, a search by 
name is made to determine a tentative 


ee 





identification. By using electric card 
index cabinets, a single operator can 
search cards on 40 individuals an hour. 
The entire fifth floor is called the ‘Card 
Index Section.” 

The next step in the procedure is the 
completion of the fingerprint classifica- 
tion and a search by fingerprint char- 





work in two shifts, day and night, and each clerk 
is capable of processing about 120 cards an hour 
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acteristics. To prevent possible errors, 
each classification is checked and re- 
checked by two technicians. Next, the 
card is sent to the ‘Main Searching 
File’ on the fourth deck. where it is 
checked against known criminal prints. 
On file here is one set of fingerprints 
of each individual who has an arrest 
record. These prints are filed, not by 
name, but by the fingerprint classifica- 
tion. All persons who enter the military 
have their fingerprint cards automatic- 
ally checked against this file. 

If no record is found during the 
screening of the fingerprint card 
through the known-name and _ print 
files, the card is filed with no further 
action required; however, an index card 
is made. If an arrest record is discov- 
ered, an FBI number is given the card 
and a copy of the identification record 
is sent to the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps for his information and ap- 
propriate action. Also, fingerprint cards 
are forwarded to the CMC when they 
are not legible or require additional 
data. The FBI estimates that between 
six to eight percent of all Marine Corps 
fingerprint cards received are returned 


to be completed or reprinted. (Recruit- 
ers take note: Nothing can be done 
with a bad print.) 

Of approximately 22,000 prints re- 
ceived by the FBI daily, 25 percent 
belong to persons with records of ar- 
rest. The remaining 75 percent are fin- 
gerprints of service men and women, 
aliens, and persons undergoing security 
checks, etc. Likened to an “ID Card,” 
fingerprint cards are a permanent re- 
cord of military service. Through these 
records, unknown dead have been iden- 
tified, military burial benefits estab- 
lished, prior service verified and Vet- 
erans Administration eligibility benefits 
established. 

During World War II, experts of the 
Latent Fingerprint Section identified 
more than 6000 American servicemen 
whose identities had not been estab- 
lished by other methods. The FBI, 
working hand-in-hand with military 
Graves Registration sections, also iden- 
tified many individuals who had been 
dead several years. 

From experience gained in World 
War II, the FBI set up a separate war 
casualty section of all “KIA” and 


“Missing Notice’ military fingerprints 
during the recent Korean conflict. A 
total of 23,500 “Unknowns” were posi- 
tively identified through this procedure. 
The Marine Corps had 3378 determined 
In some instances, the identification 
was made from a single print and many 
times defeated the enemy’s trick of 
switching dog tags to hinder identifica- 
tion. 

Currently, the military is playing a 
most important role in the drama of 
fingerprint identification at the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Each loop 
and whorl expands the size of the fin- 
gerprint files, thereby increasing the 
value of the files to all law and gov- 
ernment agencies. 

“Mutual cooperation and efficiency 
are resultant by-products,” J. Edgar 
Hoover commented. He also believes 
that the complete development of this 
fingerprint project will provide more 
effective law enforcement throughout 
the world. 

Since fingerprints offer an infallible 
means of positive identification, the 
value of the FBI's files to the American 
public is beyond calculation. END 
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Like the Marine Corps, the Identification Bureau 
insists on schooling. He's studying a training aid 
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dryer. The reproduction unit works 24 hours a day 
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MSgt. Paul Sarokin 











The Naval Academy graduates, Class of 1957, who 
were commissioned in the Marine Corps. They are 


Loyalty 


When Parris Island's baseball team 
played the University of South Caro- 
lina at Columbia, S.C., they found the 
adage, “Once a Marine, always a Ma- 
rine,” overwhelmingly true. 

The man who proved it to them is 
former Marine Bobby R. White of 
Piedmont, S.C., now a patient at the 
Veteran’s Hospital, where the game was 
played. White has been there since 
May, 1956. 

The game was a close one. Going into 
the llth inning the score was tied at 
two each. Other patients were riding 
the Marines in a friendly manner and 
exhorting the college team to clobber 
“those Marines.” 
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But Bobby White stuck to his guns. 
He cheered every Marine play and 
booed the local boys until his voice 
grew hoarse. In fact, he made so much 
noise he drew the attention of both 
teams. 

When PI's catcher, Paul Dolinsky, 
singled in the final half of the 11th, to 
score Dick Ray for the winning run, 
the former Marine almost flipped. 

In appreciation for such vocal sup- 
port, the PI team autographed a base- 
ball for White, who swore he’d never 
lose it. And there was a lump in the 
throats of the PI team members as a 
nurse led the Korea vet back to his 
ward. 

A little research, with help from the 


Official USN Photo 
now assigned to the Basic Course, MCB, Quantico, 
undergoing 32 weeks of additional officer training 


Red Cross, revealed that Bobby R. 
White trained at PI with Platoon 408 
of the 5th Battalion in the Fall of 1951. 
He served in Japan for a few months, 
then moved on to Korea. When he 
returned, unharmed, to Camp Pendle- 
ton, White decided to make the Corps 
a career. Maybe he was influenced by 
his father, a World War II Marine. 

Then tragedy struck. While on liberty 
in 1955, he was involved in an auto- 
mobile accident, and was hospitalized 
with head injuries. In May, 1956, he 
entered the Veteran’s Hospital at 
Columbia, S.C. 

White’s injuries have left him par- 
tially paralyzed and have hampered 
him with poor coordination and reflexes. 
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He is still undergoing treatment. And 
while he realizes that his condition may 
interfere with his ambition, he still 
talks about “going back to the Corps 
someday.” 

But for the present, Bobby said he’d 
like to hear from buddies who served 
with him overseas, or from any Marine. 
His address: Bobby R. White, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Columbia, 
S:C, 


TSgt. Jack Sheehan 
ISO, Parris Island, S.C. 


We've Met Before 


When a Marine’s freedom is limited to 
the 450 feet from bow to fantail, he 
can run into some interesting coin- 
cidences. Take the case of Technical 
Sergeant Philip D. Ciofalo, aboard the 
USS Rockbridge, for example. 

Gunny Ciofalo was roaming the deck 
recently when a Pfc walked up and 
asked, “Do you remember me?” 

“Should I?” replied the gunny, tact- 
fully answering one question by posing 
another. 

“Well,” explained the Pfc, “you're 
responsible for my being here.” 

Next day, as the gunny took his 
post-chow constitutional on deck, an- 
other Pfc approached him. Same greet- 
ing. Then it happened a third, fourth 
and fifth time. When the seventh Ma- 
rine introduced himself on the fantail 
one afternoon, the gunny was no longer 
surprised. 

Before the Pfc could open his mouth, 
the gunny merely smiled and said, “Yes, 
of course I remember you. You're one 
of the men I recruited back in Reading, 
Pa., last year. Welcome aboard, son!” 

In 1955, TSgt. Ciofalo had been as- 
signed to recruiting duty in his home 
town of Reading. He worked there as 
a recruiter and then as NCO-in-Charge 
of procurement. It was then that he 
enlisted Pfcs Harvey W. Templin, 
Lloyd R. Moyer, George R. Peiffer, 
Richard D. Miller, Ronald C. Weitzel, 
William H. Fisher, Jr., and Richard L. 
Harding. 

Oddly enough, they all are currently 
serving with the lst Battalion (Reinf.), 
Second Marines, Second Marine Divi- 
sion. And they all are aboard the same 
ship in the Med, where the gunny is in 
charge of a light machine gun platoon. 

Reported Ciofalo, ‘““None of the men 
regretted choosing the Corps. This does 
my heart good,” he added, “because 
we still gotta live together for awhile.” 

Cpl. Bud Winston 


ISO, Ist Bn (Reinf.) 
2nd Marines, 2ndMarDiv 


Life-Savers 


Department of the Pacific Marines re- 
cently came to the aid of former Ma- 
rine, Coe Wasson, seriously ill at a 

TURN PAGE 


Official USMC Photo 
Technical Sergeant Philip D. Ciofalo, aboard the USS Rockbridge, 


held his ground when five Marines he helped recruit, recognized him 


Temco Aircraft Corp. Photo 
Jayne Mansfield helped her six-year-old daughter, Jayne Marie, 
christen the U.S. Navy's new primary jet trainer, the TT-I, "Pinto" 
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Defense Department Photo 
Cpl. Mirza Baig, son of a Pakistan ministry official, and his uncle, 
were welcomed to a Pentagon luncheon by Defense Secretary Wilson 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


local hospital. After the Wassons had 
exhausted their savings, the Marines 
were asked for help. Twenty-seven 
volunteered. They donated four and a 
half gallons of blood to help save a 
former shipmate. 

Mr. Wasson was a Marine in the 
late 1920s and early °30s and served 
in China and Guam. In civilian life, 
he had been a supervising guard at the 
Crocker-Anglo Bank until September, 
1956, when he became ill. 

Wasson’s need for blood was dis- 
closed by San Francisco Police Sergeant 
Cecil Hickman, who notified the Ma- 
rines. “I’m an ex-Navy man myself,” 
Hickman admitted, “but my hat’s off to 
these Marines.” 

MarPac 
ISO 


Barstow High 


Twenty-three studious Marines from 
the Marine Corps Supply Center, Bar- 
stow, Calif., made their spare time pay 
off recently by earning high school 
diplomas. 

The young Marines attended night 
classes while preparing for graduation. 
This was in addition to their regular 
daytime duties. Classes were held at 
the College of the Mojave, located on 
the Center, with instructors coming in 
from Barstow High School four nights 
a week. 





Photo by TSgt. D. P. Dougherty 


Philadelphia recruiters TSgt. Robert P. O'Rourke, inspected the Mayflower II's rigging with Second 
Herbert J. Werner, and Gordon B. MacPherson, Mate A. Small when the ship docked at New York 
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It was the first time a program of 
this kind had been attempted locally 
and its success is credited to the close 
cooperation between Special Services 
and  Barstow’s Superintendent of 
Schools. Over-all direction was under 
the Adult Education Office. 

The majority of the Marines said 
they would like to try for college next 
Fall when U.C.L.A. is expected to in- 
augurate extension classes at the Ma- 
rine Corps Supply Center. 

The graduating Marines were: Wil- 
lard D. Nanninga, Gabriel R. Lopez, 
Stephen R. Kelly, Roy H. Canfield, Enn 
Tietenberg, Wilmer H. Younger, Frank 
M. Wolak, Edward Notafraid, William 
J. Branson, Raymond C. Taylor, Jack 
Lucas, Ralph W. Crum, Richard Dzia- 
bacinski, Ray O. Reeves, Donald J. 
Wigginton, Edmond B. Sweeney, Fran- 
cis L. Reiche, Michael J. Braun, Charles 
P. Ware, Joseph Rodriquez, Eugene F. 
Moore, David M. McCoy and Joseph 
Subelka. 


Barstow, Calif. 
ISO 


It's a Boy! 


Sergeant Reckless, the First Marine 
Division’s horse mascot who served as 
an ammunition carrier during the 
Korean conflict, was back in the news 
recently. 

The sergeant became a mother. She 
foaled a healthy, bouncing male colt. 

Sgt. Reckless earned her place in 
Marine Corps annals during the bitter 
battle for “Hill Vegas” in Korea. She 
made 51 hazardous trips, at times under 
heavy Communist fire, through 1800 
yards of “no-man’s-land,” delivering 
hundreds of rounds of 75-mm. am- 
munition to the hard-pressed gun 
crews. 

The plucky mare was “promoted” to 
the rank of sergeant at the request of 
the First Division Commander, then 
Major General Randolph McC. Pate, 
who is now Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 

At the conclusion of her 20 months 
of combat duty, Sgt. Reckless was 
transported to the United States by 
the Pacific Transport Lines. She was 
sold to the First Marine Division As- 
sociation in November, 1955, for the 
token sum of one dollar by her owner, 
Capt. E. T. Pederson, and was “retired” 
to the base stables at Camp Pendleton. 

In the warm sunshine at Camp Pen- 
dleton, Reckless enjoys the just re- 
wards of a combat-tested Marine and 
if horses communicate—and we hope 
they do—Sgt. Reckless is undoubtedly 
telling her son the full details of com- 
bat duty with the United States Ma- 
rines. 


MSgt. Steven Marcus 
IstMarDiv., FMF 
END 
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JUNE CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

SSgt. George E. Smith 

Wpns. Co., 2d Bn., 8th Marines 
2d Mar. Div., FMF 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
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Hey, Maw! Hank got that 
Gov'ment job." 
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Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before November 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the December issue. 
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CPORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


NAMES IN SPORTS 
Earl Wilson, Marine Corps Re- 


cruit Depot, San Diego. Calif.. base- 
ball pitcher, while throwing his second 
no-hit, no-run game against the same 
team, the Naval Training Center. hit 
two home runs for his 10th win with- 
out a loss, fanned 17 batsmen for 147 
strikeouts in 91 innings. Later he 
threw another no-hitter against the FE] 
Toro Marines . . . Bob Wilson and 
Art Wieal, softball pitchers at San 
Diego, are running a close second to 
Wilson in the jinx department over the 
Naval Training Center. Both have 
thrown one-hit performances against 
. . Hawaii Marine softball 
pitcher John Boyd threw his second 


the sailors . 


no-hit, no-run game of the season. 
homered in the fifth inning with two 
mates aboard for a 10-0 win over 
Naval Base. Pearl Harbor. 

Dave 
Ralph 


Quantico regulars, contributed heavy 


outfielder. and 
infielder, 


Petros, 
Russo, former 
bats to the Parris Island Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot cause in June. when the 
Boots swept a crucial three-game base- 
ball series (6-0, 10-3. 6-5) from Quan- 
tico ... CWO Joe Karlage, now re- 
tired on 30 after many successful 
seasons as the boxing coach at Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
will reside in the Philadelphia. Pa.. 
area, plans to manage former Marine 
fighters who are now professionals. . . 
Lt. Col. James K. Young, USMC. 
and Cdr. Howard M. Sias, USCG. 
Marine Corps and Navy Senior Serv- 
ice golf champions in 1956. are 
members of the Sewells Point Golf 
Club. Norfolk. Va. 

CWO Robert E. Trometter won 
the intramural singles 
championship at Headquarters. U. S. 


handball 


Marine Corps prior to departure for 
M.C.R.D., San Diego. where he'll be 
the head football coach. . . Two lieu- 
tenant colonels, George H. Hazel 
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and Elswin P. Dunn, won the hand- 
ball doubles title at H.Q.M.C. . . .Set. 
Elden W. Hatfield, Marine Bar- 
racks, Mare Island, Vallejo. Calif.. 
took three first places and had a high 
ageregate of 283 x 300 in the 12th 
Naval District Commandant’s Perpet- 
ual Trophy Rifle Match, at Mare 
Island. 

SSets. Carl J. Bahr and James H. 
Seraggs, TSgts. Robert J. Gusin- 
ski, Marino J. Moroni and Ray- 
mond F. Golon, and Ist Lt. 
Richard J. Adams were members of 
the Marine All-Weather Fighter 
Squadron 513 team which won the 
intramural bowling championship of 
Marine Aircraft Group 11. at the 
Naval Air Station. Atsugi, Japan. 
TSet. P. L. Gus” Dagenais, photo 
lab, Parris Island, used a croaker for 
bait on a 72-pound test line. caught a 
56!% pound cobia while fishing in the 
Broad River . . . Bill Abernathie, 
whose low earned-run-average led the 
league when he pitched for the Hawaii 
Marines. is having his second good 
year in relief roles for the San Fran- 
cisco Seals. Abernathie’s record was 
6-0. in late June. 

Mike Eastman, another former 
Marine Corps pitcher. was one of five 
players on manager Johnny Vander 
Meer’s league-leading Palatka team 
selected by writers for a Florida State 
. Dick Ray. 


Parris Island. drew praise from the 


League all-star game. 


Vavy Times. The paper called him 
“one of the finest shortstops in service 
ball.” . . . Cpl. Gary Douglas de- 
feated Major J. A. Smith for the 
tennis singles championship at Ma- 
rine Corps Supply Center. Barstow. 
Calif....R. B. “Bobby” Farrell. 
fleet Quantico halfback in 1950, is an 
agent for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in New York City. 

Cpl. Ray Fulmer, writing his last 
“Sports 


Angles” column for the 





Quantico Sentry prior to returning to 
college, said “I’m not getting an out- 
right release. but being transferred to 
another league. My parent club, the 
Marine Corps, will retain a five-year 
. Capt. 
Don Sanborn, Special Services offi- 


option on my services.” . 


cér at Marine Corps Base. Twentynine 
Palms, Calif., was nominated for the 
presidency of the Mojave Desert Inter- 
Service League. He succeeded Capt. 
QO. A. Imer, of Barstow, who founded 
. James “Skippy” Dyer 
is playing second base for the Boise. 
Idaho, Braves of the Class “C” 
Pioneer League. The former AIll- 
Marine halfback (Hawaii Marines) 
was signed for the parent Milwaukee 
Braves by scout Billy Marshall. 
Charles Salomone,  125-pound 
boxer in the Eighth Marine Regiment. 
Camp Lejeune. N.C., while on leave. 
won the Virginia A.A.U. Open class 
title. He defeated former Marine Nick 
Nickols, whom he defeated for the 
same crown last year. BM3 Bern- 
ard James Grimshaw, USN, form- 
erly William James Shaw, USMC. 
who boxed aboard the USS New York 
as “Jackie” or “Barney” Shaw, 
wants to hear from Marines who 


the loop. ‘ 


served aboard the ship during 1929- 
1931. or 1933-1935. His address: U. 
S. Naval Magazine, Navy 3002. Box 
68. c/o F. P. O.. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buddy Parker, one-time Quantico 
football and baseball player, has re- 
signed as defensive backfield coach at 
Baylor University. is employed as a 
sales representative for an Austin, 
Texas, paper company. Parker's de- 
fensive unit, with four intercepted 
passes, was responsible for the defeat 
of Tennessee in the °57 Sugar Bowl 
(David McHam) . MSet. L. 
Fuller, San Diego. won a M.C.R.D. 
fishing contest by catching a 2812 
pound yellowtail. Pat Clinton’s 
3rd_ Battalion baseball team won the 
Second Regiment intramural title at 
Lejeune, for the third successive year. 
SSet. Jimmy Searboro, Marine 
Air Support Squadron 2, with two no- 
hitters and an average of 17 strikeouts 
per seven inning game, is reported to 
be in a class by himself among the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing softball 
pitchers at Iwakuni, Japan. . . MSgt. 
Robert W. Mitchell won the intra- 
mural horseshoe singles championship 
at Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. 
teamed with Set. Andrew H. Griffin 
to take the doubles honors. . . Charles 
Hancock, W. F. Franklin, Leon- 
ard Hitehcox, H. D. Gassaway and 
(text continued on page 74) 
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SPORT SHORTS (cont.) 


Ray Garrison, Marine Corps Air 
Station, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii, skeet 
shooters. defeated 27 teams in the 
Honolulu Trophy Shoot. 

Bob Purkey, Pittsburgh Pirate’s 
pitcher, who had trouble with Quan- 
tico when playing for Fort Myer. Va.. 
was pacing National League mounds- 
men, in mid-Summer. with the lowest 
earned-run-average. a respectable 
2.22... . Capt. Don MeClosky and 
Cpl. George Hartogh, Headquarters 
& Service Battalion, defeated Cpls. 
Tom Brett and Read Brooks, 
Weapons Battalion, for the “mural ten- 
nis doubles laurels, at Parris Island. 

Marine Sgt. Jim Nethercott is 
the new golf “pro” at Barstow. 


SPLIT SQUAD? 


A newspaper item. listing the 1957 
football 
Fla.. Goshawks 
Lakes, 


there.” 


schedule of the Pensacola. 
“Nov. 16. Great 
Camp 


home and Lejeune, 


BULLETIN BOARD 


All-Marine Baseball Tournament, at 
East Coast Champion. September 3. 


FOOTBALL FORECAST 


Marine Corps Supply Center, Bar- 
stow. Calif., reported by Cpl. Carl M. 
Bosque: “The Bulldogs. led by 
player-coach Pat Ryan at quarter- 
back, hope to better their 1956 record 
of five victories and four defeats. With 
Ryan throwing, the team will be 
dangerous in the air. End Norm 
Wilson, a favorite Ryan target. is one 
of the few returnees. Another. half- 
back Ed Hicks, may prove to be the 
key man on the ground.” 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego, Calif.. reported by MSet. Jean 
“Cheesy” Neil: “The San Diego Ma- 
rines will have a new look in °57. Last 
year they won four, lost five. and tied 
one. Four of the teams which defeated 
the Marines, and the one which tied 
them, are back on the schedule. With 
CWO Robert “Bull” Trometter, 
one-time San Diego great as both 
player and coach, returning to head 
an all-new coaching staff, the outlook 
is optimistic. For years devoted to the 
single and double wing style of attack, 
Trometter is switching to the split 
“T”. Fast backs are necessities for 
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Trometter, and he has seven. Charlie 
Smith, a 205-pound fullback, was dis- 
covered during Spring practice. With 
high school experience only. Smith 
may be the lad who'll shift the San 
Diego Marines into high gear.” 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., reported by SSgt. Harry Duke: 
“Transfers and discharges, the bane of 
most service football teams, have de- 
pleted the 1956 East Coast Marine 
Corps championship squad. Few letter- 
men greeted the new head coach. Wil 
Overgaard, when he began workouts 
in late July. Mike Cwayna, 1955 
Quantico center. has reported to Le- 
jeune, and another new man is Els- 
worth Morgan, former Yale _half- 
back. Halfbacks Diek Watkins and 
John Williams, fullback Tommie 
Bailes = =and = quarterback Ernie 
Brown are talented veterans, and the 
°57 gridiron picture at Lejeune would 
be out of focus without them. Over- 
gaard, ably assisted by Brown, Will- 
iams, Bernie Kaasman (line) and 
George Cordle (ends), may find it 
hard to repeat last year’s fine 8-2 re- 
cord. But—he has done better in the 
past with less experienced material.” 
Schools. Quantico, 
Va.. reported by SSet. Jack 
Mahoney: “The Quantico Marines 
perennially play one of the toughest 


Marine Corps 


football schedules in the armed forces. 
The 12-game card for °57 is without a 
patsy. Coach Hal Harwood, destined 
to be listed in Corps athletic history 
as an all-time mentor, will need all the 
assistance he can muster to overcome 
such service opponents as Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center. Fort Knox, 
Ky., Camp Lejeune and Fort Eustis. 
Va. Not to mention the 1956 National 
Service champions, Bolling Air Force 
Base. which Quantico upset by one 
point. Boston College and Holy Cross 
must be met, and the University of 
Detroit has been added. 


“New talent reporting to Butler 
Stadium includes halfbacks Royce 


Flippin (Princeton), Herb Naaken 
(Utah) and Don Swanson (Minne- 
sota). guards George Ellison (Ore- 
gon State) and Earl Shumaker 
(Penn State), end Tom Richardson 
(Syracuse) and quarterback John 
Wolf (Colorado A. & M.). Guard 
Fred Bucci and fullback Doug 
Cameron, both All-Marine in °56, 
will be stabilizers on a predominantly 
Other outstanding re- 
turnees are quarterback John 
Shearer, halfback Tom Reis, center 


new squad. 


md 


Bernie Taraceviez, end Dick Lucas 
and tackles John Hopkins and Ory 
Trask.” 

The Marine Corps Recruit Depot. 
Parris Island, S.C., will not field a 
football team in ‘57. Marine Corps 
Base, Twentynine Palms, Calif.. will 
concentrate on an extensive intramural 
tackle-football program with 14 teams 
in two leagues. No information was 
available on the 1957 grid seasons at 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton. 
Calif., or in Hawaii. 


1957 Marine Corps Football 
Schedules and Scores 
of 1956 Games. 


QUANTICO 
Sept. 14..... Little Creek (27-7) 
ae) ee at Norfolk Navy 
Sept. 28..... Great Lakes N.T.C. 
Ort. (Bivins at Boston College (20-6) 
Cs hae | aaa Fort Eustis (9-13) 
ooh | eee at Fort Knox 
Oct. 26..... Eglin A.F.B. 
Re Foe: at Holy Cross (0-13) 
Nev. Pscca at Camp Lejeune (6-9) 
Nov. 16..... at Univ. of Detroit 
MDV. 23 35:<% Bolling A.F.B. (7-6) 
PRON ORI S fa: Fort Lee (39-0) 


CAMP LEJEUNE 


Sept. 14..... Open 
Sept. 20..... at Little Creek (27-13) 
Sept. 20.6204 Bolling A.F.B. (6-21) 
OS ae ae Open 
oa | ae at Eglin A.F.B. 
CO ae | ae at Fort Eustis (21-7) 
Os Ae) SRA at Shaw A.F.B. 
| an ee at Fort Jackson (9-21) 
Ws Bie dane Quantico (9-6) 
Mov. 16....- Open 
oh Ae) ees Pensacola N.A.S. (27-13) 
Nov. 30..... at Fort Stuart 

SAN DIEGO 
Sept. 14..... at Fort Lewis 
oe 4 ae Hamilton A.F.B. (13-19) 
Sept. 28..... at Fort Bliss 
ae at Fresno State (0-2) 
ER, BOs cs San Diego State (19-19) 
os Fe! eee Univ. of San Diego 
i Po See at Travis A.F.B. 
MOV Wasaike California Poly (8-27) 
Nov. 16. ..:.. San Diego N.T.C. (15-33) 

BARSTOW 
Sept. 14..... at Univ. of San Diego 
Sept. 21..... at Redlands Univ. (19-21) 
Sept. 28..... at California Poly (19-21) 
a a See Pomona College (31-16) 
Os ee |: eee at Whittier College (6-7) 
ob Se Fresno State Frosh 
os Se at Occidental College 

(12-27) 
MOV. B.s45 at Fort Huachuca (33-6) 
os ae. PRP Edwards A.F.B. (46-13) 
POW. BGs:6:05:5 Compton Junior College 
(46-32) 


Nov. 23.....Open 
END 




















ARK ROYAL 


[continued from page 25] 


Royal Marines are responsible for 
the care and cleaning of the officers’ 
flats (passageways), heads, and bath- 
rooms. Several wardroom attend- 
ants and MOAs (Marine Officer At- 
tendants) are included within the Ark 
Royal’s detachment. The wardroom 
attendants are responsible for the care 
and cleaning of the officer wardrooms 
while the MOAs are assigned to the 
Ark’s senior officers as personal at- 
tendants. They look after the cabin, 
clothing, and personal gear of the of- 
ficer to whom they are assigned. For 
this duty they receive additional pay 
from the officer. The extra stipend is 
figured on a set scale but most officers 
pay higher than the minimum rate. 

The Royal Marines, like their U. S. 
Marine counterparts, man some of the 
ship’s armament. Usually they are 
responsible for at least a quarter of 
the armament aboard any ship on 
which they serve—and there are no 
restrictions as to the size of the guns 
which they are allowed to man. Aboard 
the Ark Royal, the Royal Marines man 
two 4.5-inch gun turrets: two 6- 
barreled, 40-mm. gun mounts; and two 
twin 40-mm. gun mounts. They supply 
the personnel for the bomb room, run 
the bomb lift, and assist in arming the 
aircraft. 

Sergeant Alexander C. Andrews is the 
captain of one of the 4.5-inch gun tur- 
rets and Sergeant William J. Webster, 
D.S.M., is in charge of the other. 
Andrews has been in the Royal Ma- 
rines since 1946 and has spent most of 
his 11 years of service at sea. He has 
served aboard destroyers, cruisers and 
battleships, in addition to his current 
duty aboard a carrier. He put in 17 
months in Korean waters during the 
early part of the Korean war and he 
was a drill instructor at the Infantry 
Training School, Devonshire, before 
joining the Ark Royal. 

Sgt. Webster is a salty, rotund man 
with nearly 20 years of service. He 
joined the Royal Marines in 1938 and 
since then his life has been filled with 
the travel and adventure promised by 
Marine recruiters the world over. He 
was twice torpedoed while serving 
aboard ship during World War II and 
has made three trips to the United 
States in his voyaging about the world. 
While aboard ship in the Second World 
War, Webster covered the U.S. landings 
in North Africa and Italy and he fought 
beside U. S. Marines in Korea. He 
was in charge of the War Cabinet 
Guard at London for three years from 
1945 through 1948 and once served as 
the personal attendant to the late King 
George VI. 


, 


Webster is especially proud of the 
D.S.M., which follows his name when- 
ever it is formally written. He earned 
the Distinguished Service Medal while 
making landing raids in Korea from the 
British cruiser Ceylon in 1952. During 
his last ship-to-shore raid, his party 
was shot up badly and Webster, at the 
risk of his own life, carried two 
wounded comrades to safety. For his 
acts of heroism, he was decorated by 
Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, at Buck- 
ingham Palace. He is an expert with 
weapons and the senior gunnery in- 
structor for the Ark’s Royal Marine 
Detachment. 

Many of the Royal Marines are 
married but the average man finds little 
opportunity to be with his family. He 
is almost constantly on the move from 
the day he joins the service until he is 
discharged or retired some 22 years 
later. The first enlistment is for nine 
years and if he wants to stick around 
he must “reengage” for another five. 
By then he knows whether he likes the 
outfit or not and reenlists for a final 
eight years and retirement. These 
periods are a recent change which took 
place in 1955. Before then, the first 
enlistment period was for 12 years and 
the only reenlistment period offered was 
a full 10. 





The minimum enlistment age is 1714 
but any time spent in service before the 
age of 18 does not count toward retire- 
ment nor toward the completion of the 
enlistment obligation. A youngster of 
14 can sign on as a drummer or bugler 
and serve in that capacity until he be- 
comes of legal age. This time does not 
count toward retirement either, but the 
bugler or drummer can transfer into 
the regular Royal Marine Corps when 
he reaches 18 years of age. 

Bugler Alan Piner is one of the 
youngest members of the Ark Royal’s 
Marine Detachment. He came in as a 
bugler at the tender age of 14 and just 
recently turned 18. Although he 
seriously considered transferring into 
regular service, he decided to stay on 
as a musician until he reaches 21. 

While Piner, and others like him, are 
fairly certain of the immediate future, 
the average Royal Marine has little op- 
portunity to become a “plank owner.” 
When he finishes. recruit training— 
which lasts for a full 14 months—he 
will go directly aboard a ship or into 
a Commando unit. If he is selected for 
duty at sea, he can count on an 18- 


month tour aboard most ships and 24 
months if he draws assignment to a 
carrier such as the Ark Royal. Duty 
in the Commando units lasts from 18 
months to 24 months at a stretch. 
Tours of duty are referred to as “com- 
missions of service” by the British and 
the Royal Marines have the same priv- 
ilege of extending their commissions as 
we have of extending at a preferred 
duty station. 

There isn’t any specific tour for bar- 
racks duty. The Royal Marines per- 
form the same security functions for 
the Royal Navy as a regular U. S. Ma- 
rine Detachment does for the U. S. 
Navy shore establishments. Commis- 
sions to barracks duty may last for a 
year or two or for only a few months. 
It isn’t considered choice duty by the 
average man and the turn-over on bar- 
racks duty is usually high. 

The Royal Marine Commandos are 
not unfamiliar to the U. S. Marines 
or to the U. S. Army, for that matter. 
We have fought side by side on a 
number of occasions—in France and 
Germany during World War II and as 
members of the United Nations Com- 
mand in Korea. Royal Marine Com- 
mando units were, in some instances, 
integrated in the First Marine Division 
in Korea. 

Sergeant Francis Sullivan is one of 
several members of the Ark Royal's 
Royal Marine Detachment who knows 
the U. S. Marines well from his ex- 
periences in Korea. Sully was with 
the 41st Independent Commandos who 
joined the First Divvy units on many 
operations. 

Sullivan was aboard the ‘Old Ark’ 
when she was sunk by a German 
submarine in the Straits of Gibraltar 
in November, 1941. He recalls with 
nostalgia the first British aircraft car- 
rier to bear the illustrious name of Ark 
Royal. 

“The German government repeatedly 
claimed sinking the old Ark,” he re- 
called. But when she actually went 
under, they didn’t even know that they 
had finally accomplished their aim. A 
German U-Boat commander was dec- 
orated with the Iron Cross for claiming 
to have sunk the ship in 1940 but the 
commander of the sub which actually 
torpedoed her to death in °41, went un- 
rewarded.” 

In today’s Atomic Age of mass de- 
struction, military men and the peoples 
of the world ardently hope and fer- 
vently pray for a lasting peace. But as 
long as there are wars and rumors of 
war—as long as there is a need for 
trained, tough, fighting men to prevent 
war—the Royal Marines will be on 
hand. Whenever and wherever their 
country has need of them, the Royal 
Marines will be heading for the trouble 
—Per Mare, Per Terram. END 
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PUGIL STICK 


[continued from page 29] 


The VERTICAL BUTT STROKE 
is executed almost exactly as the right 
uppercut in boxing. From the striking 
position of the VERTICAL BUTT 
STROKE, the SLASH or the JAB may 
be executed without returning to the 
GUARD POSITION. This movement 
is well adaptable as a follow-up after 
the delivery of a parry right or parry 
left movement. It and the SLASH are 
paired offenses, and each is a natural 
follow-up for the other, since they 
operate on the same plane. The attack 
is aimed at the torso of the opponent 
in the center line anywhere from the 
groin up to the chin. 


THE HORIZONTAL BUTT STROKE 
To execute the HORIZONTAL 
BUTT STROKE, the bayonet fighter: 
—assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 
—Steps 
inches forward and seven 
inches to the right with his 
right foot 
-pivots on the ball of his left 
foot 
-swings his 


approximately 20 


right hand 








This recruit was downed in unequal two-against-one combat. Though 


around to the left in a 
strong right hook move- 
ment at the end of which 
the right arm is almost 
completely extended 
-the left hand is used as a 
pivot for the rifle 
-in the delivery, the rifle is 
held flat on its side so that 
the toe of the rifle is 
pointed at the target 
The HORIZONTAL BUTT STROKE 
is executed like the right cross in box- 
ing. This attack is aimed at the side 
of the opponent’s head, neck, arms, 
or at the opponent’s side anywhere 
below the shoulder. 


THE SMASH 
To deliver the SMASH, the bayonet 
fighter: 

-assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 

-delivers a HORIZONTAL 
BUTT STROKE, at the 
completion of which, 

-he steps forward with the 
right foot toward his op- 
ponent about seven inches 

—the left foot follows simul- 
taneously about the same 
distance 

-the right arm is extended 
forward about six inches 
guiding the rifle toward 
the target 

—the left arm is extended 


——s 


flat on the ground, he remembered to maintain the “quard" position 
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about six inches forward 

to add force to the blow 
-the butt plate of the rifle 

striking the target. 


THE PARRY RIGHT 


To deliver a PARRY RIGHT, the 
bayonet fighter: 

-assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 

-steps forward with the left 
foot approximately seven 
inches 

—uses his right foot as a base 

-holds his right hand in 
place 

—opens his left arm to almost 
full extension 

-swings the rifle forward and 
down in a_— sweeping 
motion against the op- 
ponent’s weapon to deflect 
the latter’s intended blow 
to the right 


THE PARRY LEFT 


To execute the PARRY LEFT, the 
bayonet fighter: 

-assumes the GUARD posi- 
tion 

-steps forward with left foot 
approximately 
inches 

—uses the right foot as a base 

-holds the right hand in 
place 

-opens the left arm to al- 
most full extension 

-swings the rifle down in an 
arc, engaging the oppon- 
ent’s weapon with the back 
edge of the bayonet 

-forces the opponent’s weap- 
on to the left 

-steps forward with the right 
foot approximately 20 
inches to either deliver a 
follow-up blow, or to re- 
turn to the GUARD posi- 
tion. 

The position and movements de- 
scribed above are for execution by a 
right-handed bayonet fighter. To ex- 
ecute these movements, the left-handed 
fighter must use the opposite hand and 
foot in each phase, and move in the 
appropriate direction. 

The bayonet is an offensive weapon 
and it epitomizes the spirit of aggres- 
siveness. Cold steel on the end of a 
rifle brings fear to the defender and 
an extra charge of courage and confid- 
ence to the man who can use it. The 
Seidler System for using the bayonet is 
faster, more efficient and more natural 
than the old system. Thoroughly 
learned and properly executed, it will 
give the individual Marine a greatly 
improved chance to accomplish his 
mission in the final assault—to close 


with and destroy or capture the enemy. 
END 
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BULLETIN BOARD 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Regulations Governing Wearing of Navy PUC Changed 


Presidential Executive Order 10694 has laid 
down new criteria for the wearing of the Navy 
Presidential Unit Citation. 

The changes, as effected by the order, are found 
in paragraphs 4. and 5. of SeeNav Notice 1650 as 
quoted: 

“4. Decisions. The following regulations for 
wearing the ribbon bar of the Presidential Unit 
Citation will apply for naval personnel: 

“a. Authority to wear the ribbon bar as a_ per- 
manent part of the uniform is granted for only 
those individuals who were assigned or attached to 
a cited unit and who were actually present and 
participated in the action for which the unit was 
cited. Personnel who join a cited unit subsequent 
to the period for which the unit was cited are NOT 
authorized to wear the ribbon. 

“bh. The ribbon bar without star will be worn by 
such personnel after the first such citation. An ad- 
ditional bronze star is authorized to be worn on 
the ribbon bar for each subsequent citation for 
which personnel are eligible, made either to the 
same unit or to a unit to which they are subsequent- 
ly assigned. 


“5. Action. The foregoing applies to all Presi- 
dential Unit Citations heretofore awarded. Ap- 
propriate changes to the Navy and Marine Corps 
Awards Manual (Rev. 1953) will be made in a 
future change or revision. Commanding officers 
will promulgate the above information and _ will 
insure that eligible personnel are properly dis- 
playing the insignia of subject award.” 

Example: A corporal in the First Marine Division 
is now wearing a PUC without star by reason of his 
present attachment to the Division. As a result of 
this order, he no longer can wear the PUC ribbon 
bar. 

A master sergeant now wears the PUC with one 
star since he was serving in a unit during a period 
for which it was cited with the PUC. As a result of 
the order the sergeant will remove the star from 
his PUC and henceforth wear only the ribbon bar. 

Another master 
actions for which the unit in which he was serving 


sergeant participated in two 
was cited. Up to now he’s worn the PUC with two 
stars. Henceforth, he can only wear one star in his 


PUC. 


Prestige of Staff Noncommissioned Officers 


Headquarters, Marine Corps, has issued Marine 
Corps Order 1600.3 to provide commanding officers 
with general policy guidance as an aid to restoring 
and enhancing the prestige of staff noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

The enhancement of the prestige of noncommis- 
sioned officers, particularly staff noncommissioned 
officers, has been one of the most important con- 
siderations in the development of the personnel 
programs of the Marine Corps. 

In the past year a number of long-range pro- 
grams have matured and illustrate the general re- 
turn to measures which give recognition to NCOs 
and, therefore, serve to increase their prestige. 


NCO Advancement Programs and Policies 


Some of the more important programs are: 

1. First Sergeant/Sergeant Major Program. This 
is probably the most significant program for senior 
Marine Corps NCOs. The full effect of added pres- 
lige is yet to come as more staff NCOs are appointed 
to these ranks and start serving in the designated 
hillets. 

2. Officer Career Plan for Enlisted Marines. This 
program gives staff NCO’s the ultimate career op- 
portunity through appointment to warrant officer, 


Pe 


limited duty officer, or unrestricted status. The 
most outstanding and professionally competent 


NCOs receive these appointments for continued 
service in an officer status in recognition of their 
high qualifications. 

3. Stabilization of Enlisted 
rapid promotions resulting from the Korean ex- 
pansion have stabilized, to a large extent, so that 
rank is becoming more meaningful of and consist- 
ent with service experience and, therefore, more 
representative of the esteem normally associated 
with those ranks. This is particularly true of the 
staff NCO grade by reason of the extremely high re- 
enlistment rate experienced in the upper grades. 

4. Precedence List for Senior Noncommissioned 
Officers. With the aim of giving the maximum 
recognition to the most senior NCOs, an annual 
precedence list has been adopted for the first ser- 
geant and sergeant major ranks. 

». Minimum Standards for Reenlistment. MCO 
1133.1A requires that Marines (including all ranks 
of NCOs) meet minimum standards to be eligible 
for reenlistment and outlines specifie provisions 
relating to staff NCOs. This prohibits the reenlist- 
ment of staff NCOs who do not demonstrate high 
professional competence. 

6. Reenlistment Eligibility after Reaching Retire- 

TURN PAGE 
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ment Eligibility. MCM 9369.1 and MCO 1133.9 re- 
quire Marines to be considered by a board for deter- 
mination of eligibility for reenlistment, after quali- 
fying for retirement or transfer to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve. This continuous screening of the 
senior NCO ranks will eliminate those not meeting 
the high standards and not equal to the prestige 
of their ranks. 

HOQMC does not consider these programs the 
whole answer nor are they the major factor for 
increasing the prestige of NCOs. The NCOs them- 
selves are basically responsible for enhancement of 
their prestige in their day-by-day work and attitudes. 
Likewise, all officers, and commanding officers 
particularly, must be alert to the status of their 
NCOs and to measures for improvement. The ac- 
cording of appropriate authority and responsibility, 
and the acceptance of this authority and respon- 
sibility by the NCO, remains as the most significant 
factor to prestige. 


Action and Policy Guidance 


As a matter of policy, all procedures and actions 
taken by commanders must be viewed in light of 
their effect on the prestige, integrity, and dignity 
of NCOs, particularly those of staff grade. (MCO 
1600.1) 

There are many actions and procedures in the 
routine operations of a unit which vitally affect the 
status of staff noncommissioned officers. In_ this 
respect the following statements of policy apply: 

1. Duties and Responsibilities Appropriate to 


Rank. The major factor to improve the position 
of senior NCOs is the assignment of duties and re- 
sponsibilities appropriate to the rank. This con- 
tinues to be a problem most difficult to solve be- 
cause of the continuous demands for upgrading of 
billets and the concurrent downgrading of respon- 
sibility for the rank involved in those billets. How- 
ever, much can be done through a continuous re- 
view of assignment practices by commanding offi- 
cers. Susceptible of exploitation are additional duty 
assignments, which normally have been reserved 
for commissioned officers; such as, education offi- 
cer, counselling officer, information officer, and 
clothing witnessing officer. Many of these addi- 
tional duty assignments can be performed ade- 
quately by carefully selected senior NCOs. A liberal 
approach to varied assignments is inherently good 
for prestige and develops growth potential and 
capabilities of the career NCO. 

2. Precedence of Rank. Assignment of duties of 
NCOs must recognize precedence of rank. Failure 
of such recognition inevitably weakens the NCO 
structure. Failure of such recognition is contrary 
to the policy set forth in MCM 4150.3 and 4251. 

3. Privileges of Rank. Establishment of privi- 
leges is just as valid for the staff NCO ranks as for 
commissioned officers. There are opportunities at 
every level of command to give additional privileges 
to the senior enlisted grades in recognition of the 
greater responsibility and authority vested in these 
grades. As one example, normally staff NCOs 
should not be required to display clothing and 
equipment. In the event such inspections are neces- 
sary, the staff NCO should not be required to lay 
out a display with Marines of lesser rank. 


Extra GI Loan Eligibility 


The sale of a veteran’s GI-purchased home be- 
cause of a new and better job in another city may 
entitle him to new GI loan eligibility, even though 
the job change was voluntary, according to the 
Veterans Administration. 

“Better job” was defined by the VA as being 
one that would increase the veteran’s income or 
provide him with greater opportunity for advance- 
ment, 

Restoration of GI loan eligibility formerly was 
made only if the job change or transfer to another 
city was involuntary or beyond the veteran’s con- 
trol. 

The new ruling also applies to veterans moving 
to a different city following retirement. 

However, no GI loan entitlement can be restored 


unless the VA is relieved of liability on the old 
loan. This generally is accomplished by payment of 
the loan in full, either by the veteran or the new 
purchaser. 

Other circumstances under which a veteran may 
be entitled to a new GI loan eligibility are when the 
property: 

1. Was taken by a government agency for public 
use; 

2. Was destroyed by natural hazard; or, 

3. Was disposed of for compelling reasons of 
health or other specified reasons beyond control of 
the veteran. 

The provisions of this ruling also apply to a 
serviceman on active duty who has purchased a 
home with a GI loan. 


Old Style Greens Retained 


The cutoff date for the wearing of the COAT, 
MAN’s: wool, green (old style w/4 piece back and 
sewed down shoulder straps), has been extended 
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from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1958. Change 
No. 4-57 to Annual Individual Clothing Regulations 
applies. 
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According to Marine Corps Order 1650.6 the 
Secretary of the Navy has recently authorized quali- 
fied members and former members of the Naval 
service to purchase and wear the Philippine Repub- 
lic Presidential Unit Citation Badge. 





The Citation and Award 


The President of the Philippine Republic cited 
certain units of the United States Armed Forces for 
their participation in combat operations in the 

} Philippine Area during World War II and awarded 
to all personnel serving in those units the Philip- 
pine Presidential Unit Citation Badge. Categorical- 

| ly, units cited were those engaged in the defense 

of the Philippines between December 7, 1941, and 
May 5, 1942; those units which participated in the 
liberation campaign during 1944 and 1945; and 
certain submarines that had maintained physical 
contact with guerrilla forces during the Japanese 
Occupation of the Philippine Islands. 

The Philippine Republic Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion Badge consists of a ribbon only. It may be 
purchased at most uniform shops, and will not be 
stocked or furnished by the Marine Corps. No ad- 
ditional distinguishing device is authorized to in- 
dicate eligibility for service in two or more of the 
cited units. The ribbon will be worn immediately 
preceding the Korean Presidential Unit Citation 
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Provisions for Wearing of the Philippine PUC 


Action to be Taken 


Commanding officers will verify eligibility of 
members of their commands for the subject badge 
from information found in the Navy and Marine 
Corps Awards Manual and from service record 
data, orders, or the individual’s sworn affidavit. 
They then will inform each eligible that he may 
purchase and wear the award, and comply with 
paragraphs 5012 and 4015 of the Personnel Re- 
cords Accounting Manual. 

Where attached Navy personnel are determined 
eligible, the commanding officer will, in the case 
of an officer, issue a letter authorizing the purchas- 
ing and wearing of the award and forward a copy 
of the letter to the Chief of Naval Personnel for 
file in the officer’s jacket. Enlisted Navy personnel 
will be informed of their eligibility and an ap- 
propriate substantiating entry made in the enlisted 
service record. 


Eligible Units 


All ships and units entitled to engagement star 


P3, as listed in 
Manual, where 
erations in the 
eligible for the 


the Navy and Marine Corps Awards 
eligibility results from combat op- 
area of the Philippine Islands, are 
Philippine PUC, as well as all ships 


and units entitled to engagement stars (5), (6), 


(7), (8), P31, 


P32, P39, and P41. 
END 


TEAMWORK 
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nce a Marine... 





ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 


Corps. 


Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will 


also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by 
the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not 
to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 


Marine Corps Reserve. 


MSet. Murphy Retired 


After 19 years and six months of 
active duty in the United States 
Marine Corps, Master Sergeant 
John B. Murphy was “piped over 
the side” of the attack aircraft 
carrier USS Bon Homme Richard 
(CVA-31) on May 31, 1957. 

Murphy enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in December, 1937, and 
served for 30 months aboard the 
heavy cruiser USS North Hampton 
(CA-26). During the early part of 
World War II he was associated 
with recruit training and later par- 
ticipated in the Iwo Jima campaign 
as a member of the Fourth Marine 
Division. 

Originally from Versailles, Mo., 
Murphy and his family now reside 
in Oceanside, Calif. He plans to 
embark upon a career with the U. S. 
Civil Service. 

1. R. Mastrup, SN, USN 
USS Bon Homme Richard 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


BARE, Robert O. Lt. Gen. 
HELMICK, Albert E. Capt. 
SMITH, Horry E. Capt. 
WHITTEKER, William M. Capt. 
BAILEY, Bernard J. cwo 
BEVANS, Lynthoi cwo 
GIFFORD, Lucian C. cwo 
JONES, Elmer cwo 
NOE, Louis L. cwo 
THERRIEN, Clyde D. cwo 
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MSgt. John B. Murphy 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 379) 


DAVIS, Joseph E. cwo 
HUDSON, Lucien N. cwo 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


BARD, Elliott E. Brig. Gen. 
DEAKIN, Harold O. Brig. Gen. 
RICHARD, Robert H. Brig. Gen. 
JUNGERS, Norman H. Col. 
KILMARTIN, Frank L. Col. 
NOONAN, Arthur J. Col. 
SMITH, Leo R. Col. 
ENGLISH, Gearl M. Lt. Col. 
JONES, Jr., Alfred M. Lt. Col. 


Edited by 
MSgt. Woody Jones 


KEMPSON, Jr., Burnette A. 


KROSS, George 
LEEMAN, William G. 
PETTIGREW, P. O. 
SCHRIER, Harold G. 
BANKS, Jr., John S. 
BARTLETT, Harold 
CONNORS, Walters J. 
FAURECK, Frank J. 
GORDENEV, Eugene M. 
GRUSH, Marvin D. 
HEMINGWAY, William E. 
HENDLEY, Vernon L. 
HYATT, Floyd E. 

KAY, William H. 
LIPSCOMB, Nathan A. 
MC COY, Kenneth R. 
REYNOLDS, Maurice V. 
SCHREIBER, Milton W. 
STONE, Robert R. 
TORBETT, Harry G. 
TURCOTTE, Theodore W. 
ALDERSON, Robert M. 
BROGLI, Sr., Samuel L. 
BUSCHMAN, Billy F. 
CONNORS, Joseph E. 
COOLEY, Sidney W. 
COX, Lemoin 

DAVIS, Baylus P. 
DELAHUNT, Remes E. 
DEMPSEY, Raiph P. 
DILLMAN, George E. 
FREEMAN, Wilton K. 
FROELICH, Anton 
GANT, Virgil R. 
HAYDEN, Clark D. 
HOFFMAN, James L. 
HUMPHREY, Frederick M. 
JANNIK, Joseph J. 
MILHAM, Percy L. 
MORAN, Roy W. 
O'DOWD, Richard C. 
ONDEK, Joseph P. 
PARSELS, Fred A. 
PIERCY, Samuel E. 
PIERSON, Edward J. 
PRICE, James C. 
SORLEY, Eimer H. 


— 





. Col. 
. Col. 


. Col. 


. Col. 


. Col. ) 


Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 














STEWART, Kenneth R. 
TAYLOR, Dennis M. 
TRAYWICK, Wayne H. 
5 TRUMBLE, Frank C. 
TURNER, Guy F. 
VARN/.DO, Wilmon 
WATWOOD, Marshall 
& ELLIOTT, Ellsbury B. 
FAIL, Harrison P. 
GRAY, Robert L. 
HANELINE, George M. 
HARRELL, Herbert H. 
IZARD, Earl 

MILLER, Jr., Paul 
NEWTON, Clavert L. 
SMITH, Walter C. 
STANALAND, Beverly N. 
VIA, Lawrence L. 
PCOSPICHAL, Robert R. 
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ABERNETHY, Paul G. 
ADALAC, Stephen A. 
ADAMS, Orval E. 
ADDIS, William C. 
ARTHUR, Emery L. 
ASHLEY, Isaac V. 
BALDWIN, John H. 
BECK, Benjamin E. 
BEGALA, June B. 
BERRY, Richard L. 
BIBEAULT, John P. 
BIHM, Francis F. 
BRADLEY, James G. 
CALLAHAM, John M. 
CAREY, Roy 
CARLTON, William L. 
CARPENTER, Howard C. 
CARPENTER, Thomas R. 
CESA, Louis V. 
CHANEY, Raymond D. 
CLOUGH, Horry W. 
COATES, Everett H. 
CONDO, Charles 
CORBETT, Herman G. 
CRAIG, Charles L. 
| CROSBY, Truman A. 
) DAMICO, Lawrence J. 
DAVIS, Warren A. 
DISNEY, Charles L. 
DODD, Rodney J. 
DRUMMOND, George A. 
ECKER, William B. 
EDWARDS, Jr., Clarence M. 
FENDLER, Kenneth W. 
FLORECK, Edward B. 
GEBHARDT, Charles H. 
GEBHART, John A. 
GODWIN, William F. 
GREEN, Dennis 
GREEN, Herbert B. 
GROSSI, Henry J. 
GRUNDER, Vernard 
GULLICKSON, Arthur G. 
‘ HALDEMAN, Jr., John A. 
end HASSIG, Edwin F. 


Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Col. 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Major 





minal HEAD, Joseph E. 

in HICKMAN, Corl T. 
our. HOWARD, Archibald 
— HOY, Thomas H. 
Sest. KELLEHER, Joseph A. 
na KENTON, Harry A. 
Capt. KIER, Dale D. 
Capt. ‘ KING, William L. 
Capt. KNIGHT, John Z. 
Capt. KNIGHT, Young S. 
Capt. KOSSYTA, Frank J. 
Capt. KROHN, Benjamin F. 
Capt. LANG, Lawrence A. 
Capt. LATZKA, Camillus A. 
Capt. MC ADORY, Angus H. 
Capt. MC ARTHUR, Harold D. 
Capt. MC MICHAEL, Sidney 
Capt. MILTON, James A. 
Capt. MOORE, Andrew C. 
Capt. MOWERR, George H. 
Capt. MYERS, Marvin G. 
Capt. NEWTON, Orval R. 
Capt. NOWAK, Stanley A. 
Capt. OPITTEK, Wilfred J. 


Capt. 





Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 
Ist Lt. 
is? G4. 
Vet Et. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Tet tf. 
Ist Lt. 
Tat Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
Ist Lt. 
2nd Lt. 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 


cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
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cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 
cwo 


ORR, James H. cwo 
PARKER, Robert T. cwo 
PARSONS, Walter M. cwo 
POE, Henry B. cwo 
POLAKIEWICZ, Felix A. cwo 
POSEY, Raymond cwo 
POTTER, Claude L. cwo 
PUTNAM, Rebert L. cwo 
RATLIFF, Earnest R. cwo 
REZEK, John C. cwo 
ROUGHTON, Jr., Albert L. cwo 
SALLEY, Henry R. cwo 
SCHINKA, Joseph R. cwo 
SCHROEDER, George A. cwo 
SHANE, George J. cwo 
SINCLAIR, Edwin J. cwo 
STAUFF, Harold R. cwo 
STEELE, Raymond C. cwo 
STEER, John E. cwo 
STERITI, Angelo A. cwo 
STEVENS, John H. cwo 
STEVIO, Amos C. cwo 
STEWART, Chester C. cwo 
STONE, Bedford D. cwo 
STOWE, Joe M. cwo 
SUTHERLAND, Morris N. cwo 
SWINDELL, Joseph H. cwo 
TAULBEE, Herchel cwo 
TOMKINS, Joseph P. cwo 
WALKER, Howard I. cwo 
WARD, John A. cwo 
WERSTLER, Leroy A. cwo 
WILLIAMS, Thomas E. cwo 
WINCHESTER, Augustus H. cwo 
WITOSKI, Dean F. cwo 
WOOD, Cecil L. cwo 
WOODFIN, John W. cwo 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


THOMPSON, Wallace O. Brig. Gen. 
SCHLAPKOHL, Charles J. Col. 
CARLTON, Edwin T. Major 
DAWKINS, Jr., Charles T. Major 
MC BEE, Lance T. Major 
WITTER, Henry F. Ist Lt. 
JOHNSON, Arthur F. cwo 


Placed on Permanent Disability 
Retired List 


LANIGAN, John R. Brig. Gen. 
CABLE, Eliza M. Major 
FRICHETTE, Richard R. Major 
MORAN, William A. Ist Lt. 
SHADBURN, Cecil E. cwo 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


MC LEAN, Robert P. H. Lt. Col. 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 
Master Sergeants 
FLATTERY, John E. 211533 0369 
PARKER, John B. 199501 3371 


Technical Sergeants 
MOORHOUSE, Harry V. 206103 3051 


Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


First Sergeant 
BROGDON, Wilson E. 255692 0398 


Master Sergeants 


ADAMS, Jr., Omer C. 269297 2539 
BABIN, Albert J. 259068 4312 
BALT=, Burt A. 265410 3371 
BECK, William R. 262608 0369 


BENNETT, Harry C. 231575 
BIEDEL, Leon C. 260408 
BLAINE, Sidney E. 253339 
BOIS, John J. O. 262647 
BRAY, Jr., Walter A. 262814 
BUCKNER, Charles L. 225252 
CAPUCILLE, Albert R. 259869 
CARNEY, William J. 229802 
CATOE, Jr., George S. 241105 
COBB, Preston L. 247794 
CORBETT, Albert C. 262681 
CORIROSSI, Anthony 260045 
DUCHARME, Albert T. 257484 
EATON, Jr., James F. 259746 
EDGINGTON, William R. 253064 
FERGUSON, Lawrence O. 260729 
GEISER, Gilbert J. 225434 
GENCO, Henry L. 249509 
GERSCHOFFER, Matthew J. 221784 
GIMPEL, James W. 233167 
GRAY, Oscar H. 262995 
GRINER, Clarence E. 262643 
GUSTAFSON, Leo H. 260695 
HAKIUS, George G. 302738 
HAMMER, Jr., William J. 261243 
HENRY, Ralph T. 262950 
HICKMAN, Arnie A. 257248 
HUFFMAN, Robert H. 241999 
IVY, Fred W. 248924 
JOHNSON, Harold R. 263°48 
JONES, Joel 262819 
JONES, Jr., Rufus C. 261427 
KOCH, Alfred P. 243760 
LANE, Alwyn E. 189953 
LARD, Willard L. 262477 
LEMIEUX, Clifford H. 253712 
MAYO, Homer S. 247968 
METCALF, Ralph J. 255169 
MORGAN, Jr., John J. 25°697 
MORGAN, Roy E. 262732 
MURPHY, John B. 262867 
PARKER, James W. 220266 
PETTINGER, Earl E. 258452 
POSEY, Smead C. 259902 
REESE, Tommie L. 274711 
RETZKE, Harold |. 262943 
RHODES, Claude T. 230394 
RIENICK, Frederick R. 248725 
ROE, Dennis D. 262965 
ROWLETT, Lon F. 259346 
RUDDLE, Guy R. 240343 
SHROYER, Harold M. 262894 
SLICER, Jr., Henry T. 256004 
STEPHENS, James E. 285201 
STUART, Jr., Charles E. 244533 
TOWNSLEY, George R. 262332 
VERNON, Robert 230924 
WHITE, Sr., Ralph P. 209374 
YOUNG, Carlton E. 261688 


Technical Sergeants 
ALEXANDER, Harmon E. 273639 
SHECKLER, Harold A. 259184 


Staff Sergeant 
DURBIN, John L. 259120 


0141 
3121 
3537 
0121 
2131 
0369 
3311 
0751 
0369 
0369 
2131 
0141 
0141 
0141 
4312 
0811 
0811 
5519 
0141 
0211 
6413 
3371 
4312 
2529 


3516 
6621 


2161 


Placed on Disability Retired List 


Master Sergeants 


REUTER, George J. 259372 
SMART, Hardy C. 254530 
TARPLEY, Howard W. 244099 


Technical Sergeants 


BERDAN, Maurice A. 830519 
CAMPBELL, Jr., Ronald E. 567469 
GRAYSON, George B. 307833 


Staff Sergeants 


AKINI, Samuel H. 1268057 
BAKER, Leo F. 611058 
CORNELISON, Roy O. 431301 
FOWLER, Woodrow W. 1260295 
GOODWIN, Frank L. 1115278 


3516 
3049 
3516 


0369 
0369 
3531 
0369 
3371 























WHAT WILL YOU LEAVE 


[continued from page 57] 


benefits of the D&I Compensation Pro- 
gram. (After canceling the waiver, they 
either resumed making payments on 
this insurance if eligible to keep it in 
force, or dropped it). 

Canceling the waiver and moving 
under the protection of D&I Compensa- 
tion is a good deal if you are a man 
with a family, but for a bachelor or 
for a Pvt. or Pfc with a wife and four 
children it’s a different story. The 
bachelor is completely left out of the 
benefits of the D&I Compensation 
Program if he has no dependents. The 
pay grade E-l-er or E-2-er with a big 
family gets more protection for his 
family from $10,000 term insurance 
than he does from D&I Compensation. 


Neither the bachelor nor the Pvt. 
Pfc should cancel the waiver of prem- 
ium payments on his term insurance. 
In both cases it is to their advantage 
to remain under the protection of the 
$10,000 term insurance, even though 
it keeps them ineligible for the benefits 
of the D&I Compensation Program. 


SOUND OFF 


' [continued from page 15] 


bulletins in the Marine Corps Manual 
and MCO 5215.1 is not completely clear 
in this case. The training schedule is 
considered to be directive in nature but 
since it remains effective for only two- 
four weeks, it is definitely not of an 
extended duration. Yet the training 
schedule can be considered as informa- 
tional in nature, and as such, fits the 
temporary duration explanation. What 
should the weekly training schedule be? 
Is it an order or a bulletin? If it is an 
order, what is the proper method of 

numbering each succeeding one? 
Capt. Victor A. Salvo, Jr. 
H&S., Ist Bn., 9th Marines 
Third Marine Division, FMF 
c/o Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 


@ We forwarded Capt. Salvo’s ques- 
tions to the Procedures’ Analysis 
Branch, Personnel Department, HQMC, 
and received the following answer: 
“Despite the fact that Capt. Salvo 
made some errors in his calculations 
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Commercial Life Insurance 

Take a look at those figures you’ve 
jotted down on how much income your 
family would receive from D&I Com- 
pensation, Social Security, Six-Month 
Gratuity and possibly Government Life 
Insurance. After you have added up the 
total, ask yourself these questions: 

¢ Would it provide a satisfactory in- 
come for life for my widow? 

¢ Would it provide a satisfactory in- 
come with which to raise my children? 

e Would it provide funds to pay off 
the mortgage on my home, or to pur- 
chase a home? 

¢ Would it provide educational funds 
for my children? 

e Would it provide a “clean-up fund” 
to pay current bills, debts, taxes, etc. 
and the readjustment costs that follow 
when the head of the household dies? 

¢ Would it provide a cash reserve for 
emergencies? 

Give due consideration when review- 
ing your situation to a number of lesser 
government benefits that will be avail- 
able to your widow, such as dependents’ 
medical care, commissary and exchange 
privileges, federal employment prefer- 
ence, full or partial burial expenses, de- 
pendent’s travel allowance and _ ship- 
ment of household effects, and, of all 
things, homesteading rights to govern- 
ment lands. 


which result in both of them being in- 
accurate, neither of his “interpretations” 
is correct. The basis of the calculation 
is the “anniversary date’ each month. 
Using Capt. Salvo’s example, the cal- 
culation is as follows: 

15 Mar through 14 Apr is 1 month 

15 Apr through 14 May is 1 month 

15 May through 14 Jun is 1 month 

15 Jun only, being less 

than 15 days, is dropped 
Total 3 months 

“Currently the training schedule 
should be an order since it is directive 
in nature. A prospective change in the 
directives system, if approved, will per- 
mit designation of the training schedule 
as a bulletin.’—Ed. 


WHO GOES THERE? 


Dear Sir: 

I am having quite a problem in try- 
ing to figure out the correct way a 
sentry should challenge a person when 
the situation calls for a password. 

According to FM 21-75 and LFM-3 
(from which our Brigade SOP was de- 
rived) the sentry challenges by first 
calling “Halt”? and then gives the first 
part of the password, such as “Boston.” 
The person being challenged, halts and 
gives the last part of the password, 


After reviewing your situation, you 
may find that you consider your pro- 
tection from these sources inadequate, 
and that additional protection for your 
family is needed. In that case, your 
next move is to start shopping for 
commercial life insurance. 

Commercial insurance companies 
offer literally thousands of different 
policies, but all are based on five basic 
types. (see page 57). There are many 
fine reputable companies which offer 
excellent policies, and almost as many 
fly-by-night outfits with double-talk, 
fine print policies which were written 
solely to separate the unwary from his 
premium money. Investigate before you 
buy. Get an OK from your Insurance 
Officer before you sign. In the August, 
1956, issue of Leatherneck you will find 
a helpful article on the pitfalls to watch 
for when purchasing commercial life 
insurance. 

A word of caution. Stripped to its 
essentials, life insurance is simply a 
guarantee against loss of at least a 
portion of your future earning power. 
It is usually not very smart to overload 
your budget with insurance in an effort 
to provide your family with a Cadillac 
and mink income if you should die. 
In these cases you are usually forced to 
drop some of the insurance—later, suf- 
fering a financial loss in the process. 

Buy sensibly and carefully. END 


such as “Beans.” But in MCS 3-31 
(Scouting and Patrolling) it states just 
the opposite. In that publication, the 
sentry asks for the password. 
I, and some of the men with whom 
I have talked, believe that the latter is 
correct because if the sentry announces 
the first part of the password, he is only 
revealing it in the event the challenged 
person is an enemy. 
What is the HQMC ruling on this? 
SSet. Kenneth P. Pihringer 
H&S Co., 2nd Bn., 4th Marines 
lst Marine Brigade, FMF 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ The Plans and Training Section, 
HQMC, says that the method of using 
the sign and countersign as set forth 
in LFM-3 and FM 21-75 is considered 


to be correct.—Ed. 
END 





ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 
ON PAGE 6 


tl. da); 2: (); 3. Ca); 4. ©)? 5. 
(a); 6. (a); 7. (c); 8. (6); 9. (); 
10. (b). 
























































Photo by TSgt. Joseph Mulvihill, USMC 





Major General Alan Shapley has been named Director of the Marine 
Corps Reserve. Colonel R. G. Ballance is the new assistant director 


New Home 


Seventeen Beaumont, Tex., area Ma- 
rine Reservists found a home away 
from Texas during their annual field 
training at the San Diego Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot. 

They decided to go on six months 
active duty in order to complete their 
obligated active duty time instead of 
returning to Beaumont with the 33d 
Special Infantry Company, USMCR. 

Ten Beaumont, five Vidor, one Port 
Neches and one Silsbee, Texas, men 
were in the group. Upon completion of 
their recruit training they will be trans- 
ferred to Camp Pendleton for advance 
field training before being assigned to 
regular duties. 


Technical Information Office 
MCRD, San Diego Calif. 
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Reserve Exams 


Exam time is nearly here for hun- 
dreds of Organized Marine Corps Re- 
servists throughout the country. Pur- 
pose of the test is to find who is 
qualified to wear new chevrons next 
year. 

The first battery of General Military 
Subjects and Technical Tests will be 
administered in early October, how- 
ever an alternate testing cycle is 
scheduled to begin November Ist. 

The service in grade requirements for 
this year’s testing are the same as last 
year. To be eligible to take the tests, 
privates first class must have 12 
months in grade with a date of rank 
on or before December 16, 1956; cor- 
porals 12 months, rank dating on or 
before December 16, 1956. Sergeants 





Edited by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


must have 19 months in grade with 
their rank dating on or before May 16. 
1956; staff sergeants, 29 months, rank 
dating on or before July 16, 1955; tech- 
nical sergeants, 30 months, rank dating 
on or before June 16, 1955. 

Six military occupational specialties 
for which testing was required for pro- 
motion have now been eliminated from 
the MOS structure. The fields are 0751, 
1111, 1311, 1347, 1369 and 1379. 

Individuals who passed the technical 
test for promotion to their next higher 
grade and were later assigned a new 
promotable MOS will have their test 
waived. 

Marines who have not passed the 
technical test for promotion and were 
assigned a new promotable MOS, must 
take the appropriate technical test in 
their new MOS. 

Those who have been placed in a re- 
training assignment will have their 
qualifying test requirement waived for 
this period only and may take the ap- 
propriate technical test for promotion 
to the next higher grade. 

It is expected that the number of 
promotions to be made will be an- 
nounced in December. 


MSgt. R. W. Tallent 
Reserve Marine 


Reservist Decorated 


Reserve Marine Sergeant James W. 
Harden of Sharon, Tenn., who rescued 
a drowning girl in Greece last year, has 
been awarded the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

While walking his post on the water- 
front of Salonika harbor, the then 
Corporal Harden heard cries for help 
and dived into the choppy waters to 
rescue Miss Foula Selemideu. Brav- 
ing waves whipped by a 20-knot wind. 
Harden finally succeeded in towing the 
girl to a nearby quay where Navy Fire- 
controlman Second Class Lloyd D. 
Unger helped him pull her ashore. 

At the time of the rescue, Harden was 
with the 2d Battalion, Eighth Marines, 
on exercises in the Mediterranean. 

Lieutenant General Vernon E. Me- 
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Official USMC. Photo 
Marine Air Reservists chose 
June Pickney as their Queen 


gee, Assistant Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, wrote Sgt. Harden, “Your 
heroic action, which was in keeping 
with the highest tradition of the United 
States Marine Corps, warrants and re- 
ceives my highest praise.” 
Office of Public Information 
Department of Defense 


Welcome Motorists 


Students, local merchants and city 
employees have joined hands to give 
Marine recruiters in McKeesport, Pa., 
a boost by building a sparkling new 





sign to welcome motorists to the “Tube 
City” on behalf of the Corps. 

Nearly 10 feet in height, and topped 
by a large emblem, the sign is located 
near the approach to a well-traveled 
bridge. Students at Vocational High 
School made the sign from materials 
donated by McKeesport businessmen 
and city crewmen erected it. 


Fourth District Newsletter 
4thMCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Family Affair 


Five West Virginia brothers, all 
members of the 25th Special Infantry 
Company, attended Summer Camp to- 
gether for the first time. 

They are Master Sergeants Raymond 
and Victor, Staff Sergeant Oscar and 
Sergeants Leland and Charles Cart- 
wright—all of Huntington. The broth- 
ers have a total of 27 years service in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. 


25th Spec. Inf. Co. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Back At The Cave 


Baltimore isn’t returning to the Stone 
Age even though a number of small 
dinosaurs have been seen. The dino- 
saurs belong to the Woman Marine 
Classification Platoon. 

The platoon is using the dinosaurs, 
100 of them, as a recruiting aid. 





—<——CO€ 


Each of the 5x7-inch plastic animals 
carries in its mouth a reprint of a 
newspaper recruiting ad which ap- 
peared in local papers. 

MSgt. Al Weeks 
5th MCRRD, 
Washington, D. C. 


Raleigh Cannoneers 


Raleigh, N. C., Marine Reservists 
fired a 13-gun salute for Major General 
John C. Munn when he attended the 
swearing-in ceremonies of the Carolina 
Marine Company recently. 

Under the direction of Technical 
Sergeant Owen Coats, seven Reservists 
who had never seen a 105-mm. how- 
itzer, met at the training center on the 
morning of the ceremony for firing in- 
structions. With only two hours in- 
struction the troops learned how to set 
the guns in position, and the proper 
loading and correct timing of fire for 
the salute. 

At the appointed time, the big guns 
boomed out with precision. After the 
swearing-in ceremony was completed, 
an additional 10-gun salute for the de- 
parting company was fired. 

The Raleigh Reservists were highly 
commended by members of the other 
Armed Services who witnessed the 


salute. 
4th 155-mm. How. Btry. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
END 





Photo by Louw Lowery 


CWO C. M. O'Malley won a speed boat in the nation-wide Reserve 
recruiting contest. The girls approved the VMF-321 member's prize 
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Compiled by 
Cpl. Elsie Pochel 











Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 
ABRAHAM, Sen’ W (3051) MCB 
SON Jr., William H oeee 12th 
MCRRD to MB NNSYd SFran 
AYCOCK, William B — MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCSC Alb 
BAKER, James L (1331) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 
BARROW, Sanford O (0141) 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro 
BICK Jr., George ““‘W" (0141) 13thRfACo 
Santa Monica to 12th MCRRD SFran 
BLAIR, Eldon E (0351) MCSC Barstow 
to istMarDiv 
BLANFORD 3r., Joseph T (3049) HQMC 
to MCSC Albany 


ForTrps 
T 


BRICKMAN, Frederick A (0369) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to IstMarDiv 
BRISCOE, John D (0141) BIstSpltntCo 


Springfield ttl to MCAS Che 

BRUTON, Herman G (0398). tM arDiv 
to IstMarBrig 

BRYANT Ir., George 3 (3537) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCB Cam 

BUTLER, Clinton R (0341) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAAS Beaufort SC 

CALHOUN, Percy L (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB NAS Pensacola 

CALLAHAN, Cecil W — 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FF 

CARROLL, William B “ora HQMC to 


MCAS CherPt 
CARTER, Robert | — MD USS 

Tarawa to MCA 
CHAPMAN, Wilbur F (3316) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 


CHENAULT, Roy L (3068) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MB NB Bkiyn 

ag yh ee oe (3049) 2dMarDiv to 

COHEN, Paul (2539) Coronado SDiego 
to itstMarBrig 

COLGAN, MCRDep 


George C (2741) 
SDiego to MCSC Albany 
COLYER, Lawrence L (3411) MCB Cam- 


Pen to ForTrps CamLej 
COOK, Malcolm W (0369) SthinfBn 
Detroit to MCS Quant 
COOKE, James H ar. MCRDep 


FT 
COSTELLO, Robert M ( *3069) HQMC to 
istMarDiv 
CORNELISON, Elbert B (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to MCAF Santa Ana 
a. Lucien T (1379) IstMAW to 


amP 
crow. “Robert yg MCB CamLej to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
CROZAT, Lionel ° (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
MARTO MARTC NAS St Louis Mo 
DEARING, Maurice E (1371) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen FFT 
DEMPSEY, William G  (O11I) 8th 
MCRRO NOrins to 2dMarDiv 
istMAW. to MCB 
DINNAN jr. 61) 


DILLON, 3 D (3516) 
29 Paims 
MARTD MARTC. NAS ‘Olathe, to MCAS 
El Toro FFT 
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DINSMORE, French W (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to NS Treas ts SFran 

DIXON, (0141) 
MCAAS Beaufort SC 

DONOVAN, William P _— MB Mare 
Island to MCB 29 Palm 

DRUEKE, Edwin R (3048) 86thSplinfCo 
Lincoln to MCB Cam FFT 

EASTLICK, William ve Q741) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

— C (0441) HQMC to 


iv 
FAIN, Robert L (3441) MCB CamPen to 
MCB CamPen FFT 


James D 3dMarDiv to 


FICCA, James D (2529) ee 
Btry Texarkana to MCRDep PI 
FINLEY Jr., Edgar W (3049) MCSFA 


FITCH, Allen (3516) IstDepotSupBn Nor 
Va to MCB CamPen FFT 


FLESHER Jr., Harry R (0398) MCB 
—- to 35thSplinfCo Santa Rosa 
rearee Albert R (3598) FMFiant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
FRASER, George W vege 8 MD USS 
Roanoke to MCAF Santa Ana 
FRINK, Lloyd S (0369) 1t0thRifleCo 
Grand Rapids Mich to 2dMarDiv 


FRISON, Homer D (0369) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

FRYER, Rex C (3411) MarCorColdWea- 
TraCen to MCB CamPen 

FURDELLA Jr., George (3049) 24MAW 
to MarCorSupActy Phila 

GILLILLAND, Griffith (0141) = MC- 
RRD WashDC to MB NS SDie 

GILLIGAN, “ee” J (1841) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 
——- Michael (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB NB NorVa 

GOODFELLOW SJr., John H_ (2529) 
— Miami to tstComm Worcester 


GOWIN, William E (0369) 12th MCRRD 
SFran to tstMarDiv 

GRAF, Glenn L (6611) HQMC to MCAS 
CherPt 

GRIDER, William A (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MAD NABTC NAS Pensacola 

GRIGGS Jr., Clarence F (0848) 5th 
MCRRD WashDC to MCB CamPen 


FFT 

GROGAN, — - (0141) IstMarDiv to 
MB NB LBea 

HACKETT, \ so j age | 2d DepSupBn 
Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 

ag 5 AY James E (Ola!) MCS Quant to 


HARGITT, James R (4131) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
HARRISON, Cecil A (3431) ForTrps 


FMF Pac 
HART, Don C (4621) 
8th MCRRD NOrins 
HAWKINS, Warren (3411) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
HEIDEMANN, Clarence N (0848) For- 
Trps FMFPac to NS Treasis SFran 


to MCB CamPen FFT 
MCS Quant to 


HEIDT, Frank J (2131) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 
HENZ, Dale M (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAF New River 


HERMANNS Jr., Alexander W_ (0141) 
El Toro FFT 


CAS 
HILL, Tandy ‘‘J" F saad 3dMarDiv to 
MCAF 


ive 

HILLEGASS a Russell H eae MCSC 
Barstow to MCAS El Tor 

HINDERY, Milbert C (3411) 3rdMarDiv 
to MarCorColdWeaTraCen Bridgeport 

HOLLAND, Ernest W Do 


MCB CamP 
HUBBARD, James D (2741) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 
JENNESS, Francis B (0398) 2dMarDiv 


to 2dEngrCo Lynn Mass 
(6611) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS El Toro FFT 
JEWETT, Frank F (0141) 8thinfBn 
Toledo to MCAS CherPt 
sae John R (2171) MCS Quant to 
JOHNSON. John L (2561) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
soeweree Marvin G eae) istMAW to 
MARTD Seattle Was 
KARRER, poatoh J 1371) 3dMarDiv to 
(0898) MARTD 


MCRDep P 
KELLEY, John T 
MARTC NAS Anacostia WashDC to 
MB NB Pearl Harbor 
KELLEY, Walter L (0369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 55thSplinfCo Sioux City lowa 
a Joseph D (3049) HQMC to MB 


orVa 
LACKEY. Earl R (0141) MCRDep PI to 


B NB Boston 

LAMMERT, ‘Robert E = istMarBrig 
to 2dCommSupBn Chic 

LANGHAM, Gerald R (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 

LECK, Michael (0231) MARTD MARTC 
NAS Niagara to MCB CamPen FFT 

LEE, — J (4312) 3dMarDiv to Mar- 
P F 


ran 

LENN Sr., Frederick W (0141) tstMar- 
Brig to MCRDep SDiego 

LESTER, Ray R (3069) HQMC to Ist- 


MarDiv 

LINEHAN Jr., Ronald J (0741) Ist 
MCRRD aaa City NY to MCB 
CamPen FFT 

LIPKE, Henry . genet 89thSplinfCo 
Columbia SC to AS El Toro FFT 

LLOYD, Frank Sy (0120 
MCAAS Beaufort S C 

LONG, Peter F (3049) MB {t5SthNavDist 
Rodman OZ to MCSC Albany 


istMarDiv to 


LOVEALL, Vernon E (2561) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherPt 

MAIN, Stanley W (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 


MC CARTY, Robert S (3516) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

MC SWEENEY, Terence W (4131) MB 
NAD Hastings Neb to MCAS CherPt 


MESERVE, Harlan W (Oilt) = 6th 
MCRRD Atlanta to MCAS Miami 
MILLER Jr., Frank OD (i811) 6th 


MCRRD Atlantic to ForTrps CamLej 
MILLER, Mark N (4621) MCSFA SFran 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


i. a D (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
Pi 


MCRD 
OON =. Richard W (3516) tstMar- 
Div to MCRDep PI 
MOORE, John - *(3049) MCB CamLej to 7 
MarPac SFra 
MOSER, Fenvent E (0399) MB Lake 


— B LasVegas to MCB CamPen 

MUNRO cn ae J (6511) HQMC to 
oro 

MURRAY, James F (3049) MCS Quant 


n 
(3049) IstCommBn 
Alameda to MCSFA SFran 

NELSON, Julian W (0751) 6th MCRRD 
Atlantic to MCB C FFT 

NOONKESTER, Henry E (3069) HQMC 
to a 





OOSTMAN, George R_ (6511) MCS 
Quant to MCAS El Toro FFT 
ORMAND, John A (3098) 3dMarDiv to ; 
2dMarDiv 
OVERTON, Everett L (6419) HQMC to 

MCAS El Toro FF 

WEN, Warren C (2771) FMFPac to 
MCSFA SFran ; 
PACE, Nathan B (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
6thinfBn Houston 

‘— Earle J (3069) HQMC to Ist- 
PEARCE, Howard D (1841) 3dMarDiv 


ie pay Walter i (O16!) IstMAW to 


PERSHING, Keith “‘C”’ soe 3dMar- 
. MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to MCAS El Toro ii 
POLLOCK, Gerald G (3049) 6thinfBn 
Houston to MCB CamPen T 
PRICE, Walter N (0141) 2d MarDiv to 
62dEngrCo Lynn Mass 


j 
to ForTrps CamLej 
| 
| 


PRICHARD, Reuben M_ (1169) 4th | 
MCRRD Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 
RADLINSK!, James (0141) MD USS 
Toledo to i2th MCRRD SFran 

RAFTERY, Thomas F (3411) ForTrps 
FMFLant to 


HQMC 
Joseph C (2539) IstCommCo 


RENFROE, 
Worcester Mass to MCB CamPen FFT | 
RICHARDS, Louis R (3051) MCSC 
Albany to MCRDep Pi 

ROBERTS, John E (1398) 2dMarDiv to 
CamPenF Ft 

ROSKOM, James R (6651) MCRDep 


SDiego to =o El Toro 
ate. Carl S (0300) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


arDiv 
scotr, ‘Rayford O (0398) MCB CamPen 
to 13thRifleCo Santa Monica 
= SIONS, Arlie O (0811) MCRDep PI 


MCB CamPen FFT 
SEWARD. Richard A (3049) HQMC to 
EWELL, posed L (3049) MCSFA 
SFran to MCSC Barstow 


| 
| 
| 
CB CamLej | 
SHEA Jr., Francis s (3071) MCAS Cher- | 


Pt to Ist MarBri 
SHELTON, 9 nye (6611) HQMC to 
MCAS Miami > 
— ‘Raymond O (3349) 3dMar- ; 


Div to arDiv | 
SHI ng ‘Davia M —_ istMarDiv to | 


Camp H Sm Oah 
SIRIGNANO™ William (2529) 


3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
ge oeaward J. (2529) IstMAW to 


ay RS Fant pei F (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
u 
onyvee. Wesley E ae MCS Quant 
MCB CamPen FFT 
SOMMER, Anthony P Baad AirF MF Pac 
Aq MCAS El Toro 
SPADE, Vincent E ta) ist MarDiv 
to MCS Quant 
a oo A (0141) IstMAW to 
Wash 
stack. Louis J (2162) MCS Quant to 
2dMarDiv 
STATHOPULO, Elbert A_ (3049) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MCB CamLej 
gS Ralph W_ (6413) 2d MAW to 
AS El Toro FFT 
STRATMANN. — L (2311) 2dMar- 
Div to MCS Qua . 
STRICKLAND, er i" (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to 10thSpitnfCo Shreveport La 
SVANORLIK, Stanley J (3049) MarCor- 
SupActy Phila to istinfBn Garden City 
NY 
THOMAS, (3411) IstMAW_ to 
$s 
MCAS Miami 
THOMPRING. Daniel L (3069) MCB 
29 Palms to MCB CamPen ’ 
TROSCLAIR, Elias J (1833) 3dMarDiv 
to tstMarBrig 
WALKER, Fraser E (3371) 2dMarDiv to \ 
MCB CamPen FFT 


WALTON, Chester * ngts med Cam- 
Pen to MCAS EI 


Earnest 





WASHINGTON, William ‘ (3537) Ist- | | 
MAW to MCAS CherPt 

were. John F (6441) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


WATTS, Charles E (0141) 59thSplinfCo 
Wheeling WVa to MCS Quant 

WELCH, John P (0141) IstMarBrig to 
35thSplinfCo Santa Rosa Calif 

WESLING, William J (3049) Ist MCRRD 
Garden City NY to ForTrps CamLej 

WHITMER, Richard B (6431) AirFMF- 
Pac to MAD NATTC Jax 

WILBURN, Frederick C (0398) ist | 
MCRRD Garden City NY to 2dMarDiv 

WISER, Ralph C (3071) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS El Toro T 

wees. John (0369) HQMC to 2dMar- 
iv 

WOOD. Robert H (0141) MCB CamLej 
to 10t:SplinfCo Shreveport La 

WOODWARD, Richard E (3049) 3dinfBn 
St Louis to NB NorVa 








— 





Div to 
itMar- 
Lej to 


Lake 
imPen 


AC to 
Quant 
mmBn 
CRRO 
HQMC 
MCS 
Div to 
MC to 
‘ac to 
iv to 
o Ist- 
lar Div 
AW to 
dMar- 
orSup- 
FFT 
infBn 
Div to 
) 4th 
FFT 
USS 
orTrps 
ymmCo 
'MCSC 
Div to 
CRDep 
to Ist- 
amPen 
ep PI 
MC to 
ICSFA 
 Cher- 
MC to 
3d Mar- 
‘Div to 
Mar Div 
Aw to 
Div to 
Quant 
MF Pac 
Mar Div 
AW to 
ant to 
MCAS 
\Ww to 
2d Mar- 
Mar Div 


jarCor- 
en City 


Aw to 
Miami 
MCB 
As 
Mar Div 
rDiv to 
} Cam- 
r) Ist- 
AW to 
plinfCo 
Brig to 
ACRRD 
mLej 
irFMF- 
3) ist 
Mar Div 
Pac to 
2d Mar- 
CamLej 


dinfBn 

















WRIGHT, Darrell G (3411) 3dMarDiv to 


CamPen 
William LL (2311) MCAS 
Cc o MCS Quant 
ZEITELHACK, Ward H (3049) IstMar- 
Div to MCSC Barstow 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ABBOT, Joseph P_ (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
——— Cart M (0849) 3dMarDiv to 
George A 


— 9th 

MCRRD Chicago to 2dMa 

ANDERSON, John (6611) AD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS Cher 

ARNOLD, Charles E con MCSFA 
SFran to MCB CamP FF 

BARFIELD, yea 9 E (3371) 3d MarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

BARNES, Charles E (2561) 
FMFLant to MCAS CherPt 

BENTLEY, Harry L (5544) HQMC to 
MCAS El Toro 

BERNIER, Henry F (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Cam 

ae Floyd G (0141) 2dMarDiv to 
6th RROD Atlanta 

Brack. go M (2111) 3dEngrCo 
Youngstown Ohio to MCB 29 Palms 

BREWER, mg W (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB Cam FFT 

BRODERICK, “Ernest (3411) HQMC to 

BRODIGAN, David E (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

BUCZEK, Thomas J (2111) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen T 

BUSICK, nowy C (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MC am 

a Charles S (6713) AirFMF- 
Lant MCAS E! Toro FFT 

CAMPBELL. Harold R (3516) AirFMF- 

HQMC 


CARR, George F (6418) AirFMFPac to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
are Rufus aaa MCB Cam- 
Lej to AS 
CARUSELLE, Michael ry (6481) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FF 
cane Albert H (2t11) MCS Quant 
o MCB CamPen FFT 
CHERRY, Thestore A (6418) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 
CHIPMAN Jr., Roscoe D (4131) MB 
NB Ptsmh to 2dMarDiv ; 
COATES, Harry L (2561) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 
MCRDep 
arg Harold T (3371), "MCB —_— 
H&SCo Camp Butler Okinaw 
COWART. William R (0721) = “MCRRD 


Atlanta to ForTrps 29 Palm 
cox, — (1381) 2dMarDiv to MarPac 


SFra 

CREAMER, Willard B (3516) IstMarBrig 
to IstMarDiv 

CRIBELAR, Max E (2539) FMFPac to 
2d Mar Div ‘ 

CROCKETT, Charles L (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to IstArmdPhibCo Gulfport Miss 

CROWE, Carl M (2645) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

CROWLEY, Daniel J (1371) MCB Cam- 
Lej to CamPen FFT 

DAISEY Jr., James F — ae Cam- 
Lej to 5th MCRRD Wash 

DAUGHERTY, James E ieest) MCRDep 


ForTrps 
a 


FF 

DE » John C (1371) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

3 John R (1169) MCSFA SFran 

MCB CamLej 

pickey. Floyd é (0949) MarCorComp 
NavAdvGru Korea to wee 

DORAN, Lawrence A_ (4611 MAD 
NATTC Jax to MAD NABTC NAS 
Pensacola 

DUFORE, Floyd . ee — Santa 
Ana to MAD ATTC Jax 

EAMES, Robert w (3311) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen : 

EGGMAN, Andrew M (3049) . sieaiead 
to IstCommBn Alameda Calif 

= A (6413) IstMAW to 


RDep 
FARRELL, <a E (2336) IstMAW to 
Is 
FERRELL, Kenneth £ (3516) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFt 
FINN, Thomas J (3121) 
CB CamPen FF x 
eo — L (0141) IstMarBrig to 


FITZGERALD, Stuart W_ (3049) 9th- 
hr Pueblo Colo to MCAS El Toro 


FT 
FLESKES, William G (6611) IstMAW to 


FLORENCE, Harvey B “nage 3 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FF 

GARRISON, Raymond W a on 
Kaneohe Bay to MCB 

GARZA, Conrado B cot MCAS | Miami 
to MARTD MARTC NAS Atlanta 

GASSAWAY, Roy H igs 2dMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Niagara 

GERMAN, John C (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

GIEBNER, Charles O (3516) MCSFA 
Ptsmh Va to MCB CamPen FFT 

GIETZEN, Charles H (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to IstMarBrig 

GOETZ, Arthur H (1169) ItstMarBrig to 
MB WashDC 

GREENLEE, Paul E (6641!) 

SDiego to MCAS CherPt 

GURA, Charlies C (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
HALL, William (2539) 
MCB CamPen FFT 


ForTrps 


IstMarDiv to 


ForTrps 
r 


MCRDep 


IstMarDiv to 


HAMMOND, Kepler V_ (3049) MCSC 
Barstow to 96thSplinfCo Pueblo Colo 
HANRAHAN, Roger E (0141) FMFPac 
CRRD SFra 


ran 
HARREL, James S (3049) MCS Quant 


a istArmoredAmphTracCo Gulfport 
HART, pete Et peete IstMAW to 
AD NATTC Memp 


HAWMAN Jr, dane (2529) 2d Mar Div 
to MCRDep PI 

HAYNES, Herschel A gi * ceed New 
River to MCB CamPen 

HELBRINGER, Raymon ts "A (0141) 
ae MARTC NAS Niagara to 2d- 


Ma 
HENDRIXSON, Harry E (6413) ight 4 
AS Denver to MCAS 


tage SerY 
HIGHTOWER, Glenn C (3537) MCB 
CamPen to MarCorCold WeaTraCen 
iy ort 


yore Vincent (6412) MCRDep PI 
mi 


Mia 
HOLLOPETER, Ralph W (3537) MCB 
CamLej to MCAS El Toro FF 
HUBBARD, Thomas M (3051) MCSC 
nopane ~ = CamPen FF 
r., Herman P (6711) IstMAW 
to MARTD MARTC NAS O iis 
HUNGER, Victor W A MCB CamLej 
to CamPen FFT 
HUNSBERGER, Hebert S (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to 2dMarDiv 
HUTTON, George W (0441) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 
IRELAND, Frank O (2311) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 
JIMERSON, Asa (3619) MCRDep PI to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
JONES, Percy F ged MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MB NAS 
JORDAN, James K 18529) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
KEMPER, camenery R_ (3537) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
KENNAMER, Naples J (3516) FMFPac 
nate sn 29 Palms 
PER, ee R_ (3537) IstMarDiv 
= MCB CamPen FFT 
KENNAMER, Naples J (3516) FMFPac 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 
KITCHENS, Reginald T en MCB 
29 Palms to MCB CamPen FFT 


KNOX, Jerry M (i811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB Cam en 
KOBERA, William F (3049) 2diInfBn 


Boston to MCSC Albany 

LANDY, Morton S (0369) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCB CamPen FFT 

LEARY, Robert E (3371) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

LEVERN, Victor J (6621) IstMAW to 


(3371) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMarDi 
LIVERMORE, William E (0369) MAD 
NABTC NAS Pensacola to 2dMarDiv 
LYKENS Jr., William F (6441) Air- 
FMFPac to MAD NATTC Memphis 
MARCHEGGIANI, Joseph M (0811) 5th 
Nr aie WashDC to MCB CamPen 
MAHONEY, Leonard L (3516) IstMAW 
to istMarDiv 
MALECKI, Edward M_ (3069) MCS 
Quant to MCAS El Toro FFT 
~ — - Victor R (3121) 24MAW 


HQ 
MARSHALL, Robert A (2529) 3dMarDiv 
ran 


CRDep PI 

MASKE, Paul E (6511) MCAS Miami 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

MASSON, Herman J (0141) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

MATTHEWS, Raymond L (3516) 3dMar- 
Div to Ist MarDiv 

MC CUMBER, Donald C (3049) MCAF 
New River to MB NB Subic Bay 
Luzon 

MC FARLAND, Patrick A ( 0369) 2d- 
MarDiv to !stWpnsBn Forest Park I 

so Brian S (0369) MCB CamPen 


MORGAN, 
to MCR 

MOUNT, Neil O (0141) 
Chicago to MCAS El Toro 

MULLEN, a D (0141) IstMarDiv 
to MarPac SF 

MURPHY, John 3 (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAF New River 

MURR, Walter R (4313) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MCS Quant 

NADOLNY, Louis F (4312) IstMAW to 
istMarBrig 

NEWMAN, Joseph s (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 


Po J (0141) AirFMFPac 
9th MCRRD 


NICHOLSON, Alfred G (0141) MCB 
pha to MARTD MARTC NAS 
lathe 


NIEMAN, Charles W (6511) MarTraRepl- 
—_ AirFMFLant to MAD NATTC 
ax 


NOPPE, Robert W (1169) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

NOWELL Jr., William C (3049) Ist- 
ArmoredAmphTracCo Gulfport Miss to 
MCSC Albany 

O BRYANT, George W (0369) MD NS 
Trinidad BWI to 2dMarDiv 

OLAFSON, Wayne R (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to MCRDep SDiego 

ONDRAK, Daryle N (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB 29 Palms 

OSENDOTT, Jackie F (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

PARANZINO, Nicholas A 
MAW to MCS Quant 

PARKER, Obie J (0141 CamPen to MB 
NB LBeach 


TURN PAGE 
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"Hogan in for Stepowski, Kline in for O'Rourke, 
Smedley in for Abercrombie, Pimplewitz run out 
and send Leatherneck my change of address! !" 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. The Post Office will not forward any 
magazine unless additional postage is paid in advance. 
Use the coupon below. Mail to: LEATHERNECK, P.O. 
Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





Name (print) 


NEW ADDRESS 


Street 





Zone State 








City 


OLD ADDRESS 
(attach old address label if available) 
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City 

















TRANSFERS (cont.) 


PARRANTO, Lawrence ¥. oe MCSC 
Barstow to MCAS El 
PAYAVIS, Edgar A (134t) °mcsc Bar- 


stow to MCAS El Toro 
PERCHALSKI, Raymond G (3049) 3d- 

MarDiv to ForTrps CamLej 
PETERSON, Harry a Rag ForTrps 


FMFLant to MCS 
ae ee —— E (0363) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMa 
(3371) MCAS 


POMENTO. Nicholas A 
Miami to MCB CamPen FFT 
POPP, Edward J ron oy gaia 


POPP, Gordon F (2543) IstMarDiv to 
ego 
Milton J (O141) IstMAW to 
CAS Miami 


POWER, Thomas J (01231) MCAF New 
River to MCB CamPen FFT 
PRACANICA, John L_ (0369) 12th 
MCRRD SFran to tstMarBrig 
RAMSEY, Jerry E (6651) 
SDiego to MCAS CherPt 
rn oe Richard G (6611) Air- 
MFPac to MAD NAATC Memphis 
REID. Donald G (0369) MB NS Adak 
Al to MCAS Miami 
John J (0369) MCS Quant to 


rDiv 
Robert W (3371) AirFMFPac 
MCB CamPen FFT 
ROBERTS. William F (0369) MB NRC 
NorVa to MCRDep PI 
ROHRS, Francis E (0369) Sth MCRRD 
WashDC to MCB CamPen 
SANDVEN, William C (2771) MCB 
Sete to H&SBn FMFPac Oahu TH 
SCHMIDT, Carroll V (2639) 2dMarDiv 
to MB WashDC 
SHOTWELL, Hurman A_ (0369) MB 
NMD Yorktown Va to MCB CamPen 
FFT 


SKWERES, Leroy A (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS EI! Toro 
T 


FF 

SMITH SJr., Harold R_ (3071) MCAS 
Miami te MAD NATTC Jax 

SMITH, Robert E (2639) MCSFA Ptsmh 
Va to MCAS El Toro FFT 

SOBEL, Stanley S (2529) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego ‘ 

SPRY, Thomas W (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 

STANLEY, Richard & (2639) MCS Quant 
to MCRDep PI 
STEVENS, Peter W (0141) MB NAS 

w , Olney F (6511) MARTD 

MARTC NAS Jax to MAD NABTC 
NAS Pensacola ; 

SUMMERS, Robert A (1345) istMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

SWARTZFEGER, Allan W (3071) MCS 
Quant to MCAS El Toro FFT 
TAYLOR, Cari E (3049) MCB CamPen 
to 86thSplinfCo Lincoin Neb 


MCRDep 


TRUJILLO, Trinidad P (3516) MCB 
CamPen to MCRDep PI 
TUBBS, Benjamin G (3537) FMFPac 


to MCB CamPen 
TUCKER, Jaques E (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Wash DC 


URBAN, Joseph A (0811) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
VAITKINS, Felix J (2741) MCRDep 


SDiego to IstMarDiv 

VALENTINE, James W (2771) 2dMarDiv 
to 4thAWBtry Madison Wisc 

VINSON, Garvin L (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
FMFLant NorVa 

WALKER, Harland (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

WALKER, James E (1861) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

WALKER, Thomas E (3361) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

WATSON, Donald F (6413) AirFMFPac 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 


WELBORNE, Charles C (3371) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 
WHITE, Robert (0231) 2dMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen FFT 

WIER, William C (4131) MCAS Miami 
to M CamLej 

WIGGLESWORTH, Roger B (2639) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCAS El Toro FFT 

WLEKINSKI, Ralph J (1371) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 

WRABELL, Theodore M (6481) MCAF 
New River to MCAS El Toro FF 

YOUNG, Noah E (3516) MCB CamLej 
to istDepSupBn NB NorVa 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ACHEE, Robert 3 (3371) MB NAD 
Oahu to 2dMarDiv 
ADAMS, Owen (3031) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAS Miami 

ALLEN, Eugene E (0711) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 

ALLEN, Henry E (6511) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to MB NPF Indian Head fh.d 

AMMERMAN, Roscoe (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

ANDERSON, Charles a 3dMarDw to 
MB NavActs Yokosu 

ANDERSON, Lorn mr 
CorColdWeaTraCen to 
Paims 

ARIE, John D (0369) Sth MCRRD Wash 
DC to MCB CamPen FFT 


(1369) Mar- 
ForTrps 29 


ARMSTRONG, Bobby W (0369) MCB 
CamPen to MCB CamPen FFT 

AUTOR, Aldarico (0231) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to iIstMarDiv 

BAGGETT, Chester E eh) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 

BAHR, Allen G (3371) MB NAD fFall- 
brook Calif to MCB CamPen FFT 

BALLIETT, James W (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to {ithinfBn Cleveland 

BANGERT, Robert L (1369) 7thEngrCo 
Green Bay Wisc te MCB CamPen FFT 

BARNWELL Jr., George (0369) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

BARONET, Lee N (3411) 8th MCRRD 
NOrins to MarPac SFran 

BARTOLUCCI, Joseph A _ (0369) Ist 
MCRRD Garden City NY to 2dMarDiv 

BAUMAN, William W (2541) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCRDep SDiego 

BAUST, Carroll E (0369) 5th MCRRD 
WashDC to 2dMarDiv 

BEADLE, Conrad M (0369) MCS Quant 


to MCB CamPen F 

BEAVERS, Bobby F (6641) MCRDep 

SDiego to MCAS El Toro 

BENDER, Claude M (3081) MCS Quant 

to 2dMarDiv 

BERGER, Paul A (4631) MCRDep 
CamPen F 

BERMENDER, _— L (5563) HQMC to 


MarPac SFra 
BESS, — T (6731) istMAW to MCAS 


CherP 

BESTWICK. Michael H (6715) to 
MCAS Miami 

BIBLER, John L (0761) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 

BIRDSONG, Nilen E (3371) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB 29 Palms 

BIERSTEDT, Paul A (2541) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCRDep SDiego 

BIGGERS, William A (2311) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

BLACK, Jack L (2111) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

BOLEN, Glenn (0141) 3dinfBn St Louis 
to MCB CamLej 

BOWN Sr., Jerome R (2111) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

BOYD, Harold M (6441) AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

BREWER, Ralph M (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

BRIGGS, Wayne K (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 


BROADHEAD, Robert P (2539) Mar- 
CommDet USS Pocono to ForTrps 
CamLej 

BROOKS, Woodie Y  (0I41) MAD 


NATTC Jax to MarCorSupActy Phila 

BROWER, John R_ (6651) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro 

BROWER $Jr., Roland C (6651) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS CherPt 

BROWN, Edgar L (0369) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to 2dMarDiv 

BRYANT, James D (6413) MAD NATTC 
Memphis to MCAS El Toro 

BUELL, Carl W (6641) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCAF New River 

BUNTING, Carlos A (1379) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 

BURZUMATO, Carmine D_ (0369) 9th 
MCRRD Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

BYGNES, Marshall E (1379) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 

CALDWELL, Samuel J (3371) IstMAW 
to MCB CamPen 

CAMERON, John H ( 0231) 2dMAW 
to MCAS Eli Toro FFT 

CARAWAY, Leo D_ (0369) 22dRifleCo 
Winston-Salem NC to 2dMarD;v 

CARBER, Douglas D (081!) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FT 

CARLSON, Eugene N (2541) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherPt 

CARTER, Roy L (6641) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCAS CherPt 


CARTWRIGHT, William J (2543) 3dMar- 
Div to istMarDiv 

CARVER, David B (6412) MarTraRepl- 
Gru-20 AirFMFLant to MAD NATTC 
Memphis 

CASPER Jr., Henry L (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

CAULKINS, Robert D (0811) HQMC to 
ForTrps CamLej 

CESENA, James T MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS Mia 

CHIARELLO, Raffella (0369) MB NMD 
Yorktown Va to CamPen FFT 

CLARK, Robert A_ (6641) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS CherPt 


ead 


CLEGHORN, James R (1141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS CherPt 
COGAN, James A _ (2741) MCRDep 


SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

COLLINS, William F al MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen 

CONNETT, Raymond 4 (3531) MCRDep 
Pi to MCAAS Beaufort S C 

COOK, Rodney (0231) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

COURTNEY, Clarence P (0761) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCAS El Toro FFT 

COWLEY Jr., William L (0231) Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro FFT 

CRIPPEEN, Jack E (0141) i8thSpliinfCo 
Evanston Ill to MC p Pl 

CULBERTSON, Alton D (0761) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 

CULVERHOUSE, Grover D (0141) 3d- 
MarDiv to Coronado SDiego 

CUTLER, Harold W (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 

CYR, Francis V (2161) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FT 

DAHL, Oscar E 
ForTrps CamLej 


(1345) 3dMarDiv to 





DANIELS, Donald N (0141) HQMC to 
NAAS Edenton NC 

DAVIS, Bruce | (6641) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCAS El Toro 

DAVIS, David A _ (0369) 
istMarDiv 

DAVIS Jr., Rubin (0369) MCB CamPen 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DEAN, Simon C (0369) MCS Quant to 
2dMarDiv 

gl Edwin R (1833) 3dMarDiv to 

ForTrps CamLej 

DERICKSON, George W (4631) HQMC 
to MCAF New River 

DEWEESE Jr., Herman D_= (2111) 
MCRDep PI to 2dMarDiv 

DIAZ, Felix (3041) MCRDep SDiego to 
er ae 

DRAFT, Frank J (1169) IstMAW to 
MCSC Albany 

DUBSKI, Walter (3200) MB NMD York- 
town Va to MCB 29 Palms 

DUGAN, Warren R (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 

DUNN, Carl E eet 9th MCRRD Chic- 
ago to istMarBrig 

DYER, Richard B (2533) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 

EBER 3Jr., David J (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

ECCLES, Clifford get 2d155mmHowBn 
Providence R | to MCB CamPen FFT 

EDISON, Charles P (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

EGAN, John B (0369) IstMarDiv to MB 
NNSYd Portsmouth Va 

ELLIOTT, George W (3537) 
Lej to MCAS El! Toro FFT 


FMFPac to 


MCB Cam- 


ELLISON SJr., Thomas (0121) tstMarDiv 
to 12th MCRRD SFran 
ENGLEHART, Jessee J (1371) tstMar- 


Div to IstMarBrig 

FAIELLA, Mario T (3371) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

FARMER, Carl T (0369) MB NAS Moffet 
Fid to MCB CamLej 

FARNSWORTH, Clarence W (0141) Ist- 
MAW to MB NS Treas ts SFran 

—o Raymond (6641) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCAS CherPt 

FAYAK, Bernard A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
3dinfBn St Louis 

FERRIS, Eldon E (014!) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

FIGUERO, Anthony A (0369) MB NB 
Bklyn to 2dMarDiv 

FISHER, William J (3537) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

FOWLER, Adolphus (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSC Barstow 


FRAUSURE, Allan K (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS Ei Toro 
FREDERICK, Jack R (0141) ForTrps 


FMFLant to IstMarBrig 

FRY, James R (6651) MCRDep SDiego to 
MCAS oro 

FUGERA, Franklin J 
FMFLant to HQMC 

gh iy Milton D (0369) MCS Quant 

CB CamPen FFT 

GARSIDE. David U (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GEORGE, Arthur (0761) MCB 29 Paims 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

oe einace —e J (4631 3dMarDiv to 

GETZ I11, George J (1841) MCRDep PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

GIERCZYNSKI, Michael (0741) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB 29 Paims 

GILLASPIE, Rex D (0141) 102dSplinfCo 
Great Falls Mont to MCB 29 Palms 

GILLEECE, James P (1833) MCRDep PI 
to ForTrps CamLej 

GILLION, Leroy E (3371) 2dMarDiv to 

MCB CamPen FFT 

GILLIS, 

to MCA 


(0141) ForTrps 


Leslie R (3041) MCRDep PI 

S El Torro FFT 

GOEBEL, Edward F (2741) 
SDiego to istMarDiv 

GOINS, James LL (3371) 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 

GOODMAN, Kenneth L (2111) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

GORDON, James J (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GOUVEIA, Ernest F (2511) MCAF New 
River to MCB CamPen FFT 

GRIFFIN, Edward C a) Sama 
SDiego to MCB CamPen 

GRIFFIN, Gerald M (5711) ‘s¢MarDiv to 
MCAS Miami 

GRUEL, Arthur - 
Yorktown Va to 


MCRDep 


Coronado 


(3241) MB NMD 


MCAF New River 

GUNTHER, Clarence (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep PI 

HALEY, Jr., Charles B (0141) 89thSpl- 
inf Columbia SC to MCB CamLej 

HALLIDAY, Harlow H (3371) 2dMAW 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

HALTON, Richard L (2011) Ist4.5'’Rkt- 
Bn Dallas to 2dMarDiv 

HANKS, Frederick G (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 

HANLY, William M (0369) HQMC to 
2dMarDiv 

HARDIN, Harvey E (1833) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

HARRILL, Marmon K_ (0141) MCS 
Qaant to 9th MCRRD Chicago 

HARRIS, Charles (0141) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

HAWKINS, John J (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

HAYES, James A (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

HAYES, Waymon L_ (081!) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 


HEISER, = * W (0721) 3dMarDiv 
; | 


ms 
Ralph R (3ttt) MCB 
CamPen to MCAS El Toro FFT 


HICKS, Loen ng (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 

HIGGINS, james ¥ (3516) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen F 

HOBBS, Phillip E (3371) AirFMFPac to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

HOLLAND, Glenn H (0811) ForTrps 
FMFPac to MCB CamPen FFT 

HOLT, Louis R (6511) IstMAW to 


HOWARD Jr., Henry G (1833) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

HUDSON, ase D (2336) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Camb 

HUMESTON, Bobby E (0811) MCRDep 
?l to tstMarBrig 

HUMPHRIES Jr., Ray (0811) 3dMarDiv 


to ForTrps Cam ej 

, Gordon L (3041) ItstMAW to 
MCSFA Ptsmh Va 
HUNTER, Frank A “crag _2dTrkCo 


Augusta to MCB CamPen T 
HURTLE Jr., Glenn C (3531) IstMAW 
to MCB CamPen 
py he Warren D (0141) HQMC to 
CSC Albany 
IRWIN. Richard M (2131) 3dMarDiv to 
CSC Albany 
JACKOWSKI, Joseph A (3531) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro FFT 
‘a Fred L (0369) MAD NABTC 
NAS Pensacola to 2dMarDiv 
“ye ON, Thomas J (3537) 3dMarDiv 
MCB CamLej 
JACKSON, William T (3011) HQMC to 
CAS Kaneohe Bay 
JAEGER, Merton R_ (6413) MARTD 
ge bo NARTU NAS NorVa to MCAS 
Toro FFT 
JOHNSTON. Ronald °. Da MCAAS 
Mojave to MCAS Ei 
JOHNSTON, Roy - (san) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDieg 
JONES, Terence’ “a (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
JONES, Herbert R (2531) 2dRifleCo New 
Rochelle NY to MCB CamPen FFT 
JONES, Willis L (6441) MCAS Miami 
t AD NATTC Memphis 
KAUTH, Robert M (2041) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
KELCY, Eugene R — MCB CamPen 
to MCB CamPen 
KELLEY, Robert J (3390 3dMarDiv to 
MD NB Mare Isla 
KERNAN, ie ag 28) IstMAW to 
ForTrps Camb 
KIAH, Daniel *(3051) AirFMFPac_ to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
(0369) 


ay 

KING, John R (3531) MCB CamLej to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

KIRKPATRICK, Kenneth A (0141) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 

KLINE, William D (3537) IstMarBrig to 

MCAS CherPt 

KNOWLES, "Thewens A (3371) 2dMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

KNUTESON, David T (0848) 2dMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 

KOEHN, Manford D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB Ca 
KQENINGER.. "Frank L ie MB NB 


IstMarDiv to 


NorVa to MCB CamPen 

KOLB, Frederic BY (2533) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDie 

KOLVICK, aoe A (2543) MarPac 
SFran to MCAS El Toro FFT 
KOWLASKI, Joseph S (3516) MCS 


Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 
LACEY, Raymond H (3011) MB NTC 
oo - 10thRifleCo Grand Rapids 


LACY. Gerald (0369) 2dMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen FFT 

LA GRANDEUR, Leo J (5546) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 

LAKES, Vernon E (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

LAWLOR Jr., ibe J (3531) IstMAW 
to MCB Cam 

LAWSON, Lloyd 2” (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

LEASE, Eimer L (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

LECLAIR, Robert L (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

LEE, Winston H (0141) HQMC to For- 
Trps 29 Palms 

LELANSKY, Herbert L (3011) MarCor- 
SupActy Phila to 2dMarDiv 

LELLA, Vincent J (3516) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

LEONTI, Salvatore (3516) 
istMarDiv 

LIRDIKE, Orville A (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

LITTLE, Robert A (6413) MCAS Miami 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LOTZ, Gerard F (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

LOY, Lloyd L (3111) IstMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 

LOWE, Keith E (4029) MCS Quant to 
5th MCRRD WashDC 

LUDWIG Jr., Paul H alld AirFMF Pac 
to MCAS El Toro FF 

LUNT Jr., George L iets MB NavFor 
Marianas Guam to MB NB Subic Bay 
Luzon RP 

LYNCH, Peter W (3041) 16thRifleCo 
Wilmington Del to MCB CamLej 

MARRACINO, Richard R (0141) MCB 
CamLej to Ist MCRRD Garden City NY 

MARTIN, James A_ (0369) MB NRC 
NorVa to 2dMarDiv 

MARTIN, Samuel ha (3141) 5th WashDC 
to MCAS Miam 

MATTOX, Woddford E (1371) 
Edenton to MCB CamPen FFT 


istMAW to 


NAAS 
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MC DONALD ijr., Charles ey) Air- 
FMFPac to MCAS El Toro FF 
MC LEAN, Douglas D (1833) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
MC a Sages 9 a (1381) 2dMarDiv to 
MarPac 
MEECH, Robert" ~m (3516) IstMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
MEFFORD, John R (6715) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 
MEZA, Ronald C (0369) MB NAS Mof- 
fet Fld to MCB CamPen , 
MITCHELL, Fred (2311) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
MITCHELL, Lioyd D (0369) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB CamPen FF 
MOELLER, Eugene L (5511) HQMC to 
MCS Quant : 
MOORE, William L (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div ; 
MORGAN, Edward L (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
MOSIER, Robert T (3516) MCS Quant 
to MCB CamPen FF 
MUSGRAVE, Bill T (1811) HQMC to 
MCB CamPen 
MYERS, Donald B (081!) MCS Quyant 
te MCB CamPen FFT 
NASH, Gail L ( 4131) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
NEEDHAM, James D (0141) MCS Quant 
to 9thRifleCo Ft Wayne Ind 
NELSON, Robert L (0781) MCB 29 
B CamPen FFT 
ne weeeee Shirley R (3516) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 
NICHOLS, Elisha L (0369) MB NAS 
Moffet Fid to MCB CamPen FFT 
pa cag aly Arthur T (6641) MCR- 
p SDiego to MCAS El Toro 
NIGHTIN tape Harold F (0369) HQMC 
2dMarD 
NIXON, Wiley. R (2773) MCB CamLej to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
NORRIS, Charlie W (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to_IstMarDiv ; 
a st John B (0141) IstMarDiv to 


obs. Gilbert (0141) MCSC eee to 
102dSplinfCo Great Falls Mo 
OLSON, Thomas A (305!) 3d MarDiv to 


y 
OROS, George E (0369) MD USS Roan- 
oke to IstMarDiv : 
OSTEN, Arthur H (1871) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
PACK, John D (0369) 8thRifleCo Okla- 


RDep PI : 
PARKER, Billie J (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
oamaee Albany 
ARKER, Raymond B (0141) MB NRC 
Peciiott SDiego to MCRDep PI 
PATE, Melton B (2tt1) *o2dSpliniCo 
Great Falls Mont to !stMarDiv 
PAUL, Donald M (0849) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv ; ? 
PENNINGTON, eS (Ot41) 3d- 
MarDiv to MB as! 
PENROD. Donald R (3041) 5th MCRROD 
WashDC to MCB CamPen FFT 
PERRY Jr., Frank S (0231) IstMAW to 
2d MarDiv 
PERRY, James H (6413) HQMC to MAD 
NATTC Memphis 
PLATH, Charles W (3041) MCRDep 
SDiego to MarPac SFran 
PLATKO, James M (1169) MCAF Santa 
Ana to MCRDep Pi 
POLLOW, Carol D (0811) tst4.5’’ Rkt- 
Bn Dallas to tstMarDiv ; 
POPLIN, James H (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 
PRATT, Robert W (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
PROUTY, Kenneth A (3537) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
PUGLIA, Michael J B (0369) HQMC to 
2d Mar Div 
RAMOS Jr., Bolivar O (6511) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Jax 
RAY, Billy G (3371) FMFLant te MCB 
CamPen i 
RAY, Walter E (0369) MCRDep SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
REA, Robert E (0761) istMarDiv to MCB 
CamPen FFT 
REVOIR, Jacques A_ (3011) MCSC to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 
REYNA, Candelario (2533) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
a Truman E (6441) 2dMAW to 
ATTC Memphis 
ROBERTS, a C (2543) IstMAW to 
MCAS erPt 
ROBINSON, “Richard G (1801) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
ROBINSON Jr., William W (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
RODGERS, Roy R a 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 
ROWAND, Edwin Ww gy fo MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen FF 
SACKETT, Allen K (1371) 3d MarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 
SANCHEZ, John D (2533) IstMAW to 


a oe Jr,, Clyde M (6441) 
MCAF New River to MAD NATTC 
Memphis 

SCARSELLA, Antonio F (3516) MarCor- 
SupActy Phila to MCAS El Toro FFT 

SCHLENK, Bernard C (1371) 2dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

SCOFIELD, Benjamin rs a istMar- 
Brig to MCAS El Tor 

“a Billy A (3071) * air ME Pac to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

SEiJO, Charles (4631) HQMC to MB 
NB Bklyn 


SHEPPARD, Elmer G (3371) tstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 


SHERIDAN, Lawrence a (3531) istMAW 
to ForTrps 29 Paim 
SHINAGWA, Roy Y (6613) istMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 
SHORTER Jr., “james (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAF New River 
SHUKIS, William J (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
CB CamPen FFT 
SHUMAKER, Everett R (3516) 6thAW- 
Btry Spokane to MCB CamPen 
SILVAGGI, Sisto L (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 
SIMMONS Jr., Roy A (3531) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 
Robert C (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
SNELSON, Alfred F (6661) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 
ba James beg (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS EI Tor 
SORDELLO, Vincent A (5711) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
SPAULDING, Marshall OD (2543) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamLej 
SPENCER, Charles F (2741) MCRDep 
SDiego to ItstMarDiv 
STEVENS, Byron C_ (0721) 
CB CamPen 
STEWART, Joseph A poms MCB Cam- 
stu pang 
James a (6641) MCRDe 
snes ] one El Toro anes 
. Pau (3516) MCB CamLej 
MCB Cam Pen FFT = 
STOCKTON, Phinous E (3531) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FF 
STRINGER, James T (2531) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
STUDEVANT, Calvin F (3516) Coronado 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 
onieet Floyd C oe AirFMFLant 
MCAS El Toro 
SUMMERVILLE. Bobby "Ww eet MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FF 
TALIAFERRO, Royce (6641) AirFMFPac 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
TANAKA, Kenneth T (2533) istMarBrig 
to IstMarDiv 


ForTrps 
FFT 


Strevell G_ (0369) MCSC 

Barstow to MCB CamPen FFT 

TAVARES, Louis G (3611) MCAS CherPt 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

TEUCHERT, Robert J (4131) MCAF 
Santa Ana to MCB CamPen FFT 

THOMAS, Claude (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

THOMAS Jr., William H (3041) 2dSp- 
GruCo Oriando Fla to MCB CamLej 

THOMPSON, Dale L (1345) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

TILLERY, Elmer W (0811) 3dMarDiv to 
PRE CamLej 

TIMBERS, Franets oe 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

TOLLES, Oliver Kk seme AirFMF Pac 
to MCAS EI Toro 

TOWNSEND Jr., nl 4 (6418) MCAF 
New River to MCAS El Toro FFT 

TRAHAN, Curtis (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

TOURT, Donald F an AirFMFPac to 
MCAS EI Toro 

TURNER, Kenneth iH (2721) MCB 29 
Palms to 2d75mmAAABn Indpls 

TURNER, Lawrence A (1341) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCRDep PI 

AIR, Mike J (i811) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

VANPOUCKE, Theodore R (0141) Ist- 
MarBrig to 12th MCRRD SFran 

VERREEN, George (3613) MCAS El 


mLej 
Jr., Dellie (3041) 3dMarDiv to 


CamLej 
VOLz, Edward G (2533) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRDep SDiego 
WADE, Roy K gd Fortros FMF Lant 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
WAGES, Billy R (3341) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
WAHL, Richard Ww (2634) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
WAKEFIELD, —— & (3531) 3dMar- 
rPt 


WALDROP S3r., Paul N (3531) IstMTBn 
Atlanta to MCB CamPen FFT 

WALKER, Willard C (6613) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

WALTON, Harry E (3531) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to MCRDep PI 

WALTZ, James R (1811) 3dMarDiv to 


2dMarDiv 
WASHINGTON Jr., Joseph W (3531) 
MCB CamLej to MCAS E! Toro 
WATHEN, Lloyd A (1871) ItstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 
WATSON. Donald J (3371) 2dMAW to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
WATSON, William E (6621) MCRDep 
wane to MCAS Et Toro 
wen, 9G" SU" (2683) MCAS 
“Eareans Bay IstMarDiv 
WEAVER, George E (0751) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCB CamPen FFT 
WEBB, Edgar (0369) MB NB Guantan- 
amo to 2dMarDiv 
WEEKS, Robert J (2543) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRDep SDiego 
WHITCOMB, Dennis A (2311) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 
WILLIAMS, Andrew (3613) MCAS Et 
Toro to MCAS El Toro FFT 
WILLIAMS, Richard (3613) MCB 29 
Palms to MCAS El Toro FFT 
WILLOUGHBY, Charles 1 (0369) 3d- 
MarDiv to 2dMarDiv 
WITT, Milton T big 28 MCRDep SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FF 
WOFLI, Edward W ani 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
one. Ronald | (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFran 
YOUNG, Eugene ¥ (4312) MCRDep Pi 
to 4th MCRRD Phila 
YRUEGAS, Saames U_ (0369) MCSC 
Barstow to MCB CamPen FFT 
END 


LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 










*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 








*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 
library shelt. 





*Save money— 
This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been  strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 
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Up, over, and in! The water jump was a crowded 
hurdle during the first leg of the fast steeplechase. 


by SSgt. Don Martin 


URING the tenth annual All- 
Marine Corps Track and 
Field Championships, June 

10-11 at Marine Corps Base, Camp 

Pendleton, Calif., five records toppled; 

two others were tied but disqualified, 

because of prevailing winds. With an 
eye cocked toward the XVI Olympiad 
at Melbourne, Australia, 1956 Marine 
trackmen had set a pace difficult to 
follow. In a previous meet at Butler 

Stadium at Marine Corps Schools, 

Quantico, Va., they shattered 10 marks, 

and established two in new events. 
Quantico’s Josh Culbreath, whose 

ability to run his specialty—the 440- 

yard hurdles—carried him from Butler 

Stadium to Melbourne and a third- 

place Bronze Medal, set two records at 

Pendleton and was denied tying another 

by an eight-mile wind. He won the 

440 hurdles with a :53.0 time, and 

erased the 440-yard run mark of :49.5 

with a :48.1 effort. His :21.3 tied the 

220-yard dash time set in 1955 by Joe 

Schatzle of Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
Three other All-Marine marks fell 

before a trio from the strong Quantico 
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There were many 


Photos by Cpls. D. B. Burnham 
and N. R. Bennett 


squad. Ernest Tracy ran the two-mile 
steeplechase in 10:42.7, Al Cheney 
tossed the shot 52 feet, 814 inches, and 
Ernest Poucher cleared the bar at 14 
feet, 2 inches, in the pole vault event. 

The same wind which pestered Cul- 
breath kept Pendleton’s Otto Cox, Jr., 
from equaling another record. He ran 
the 100-yard dash in :09.8, a time set 
in 1951 by Walter Walker and tied in 
1954 by Walter Taylor—both from 
Pendleton. 

A 38-year-old master sergeant from 
Pendleton, William Knuppel, failed by 
Six points to equal his own 1955 record 
of 2875.1, but won the triathlon for 
the third successive time. The oldest 
competitor in the meet, Knuppel was 
first in the pistol and swimming tests 
of the three-cornered event, and second 
to the 14th Infantry Battalion’s John 
Tibbets in the two-mile run. 

The ’57 Championships became a 
duel between the versatile squads from 
Quantico and host Pendleton. The 
Virginia Marines set the individual 
records, but Pendleton quartets were 
first in both the 440-yard and mile 


spills and unscheduled dunkings, 


but spirit of the runners remained undampened 
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Master Sergeant William F. 
Knuppel, Jr., broke his own 
record of 2875 points in the 
Inter-Service Triathlon at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, June 26- 
27. Knuppel, who scored 2933 
points, has won the All-Marine 


and Inter-Service Triathlon 
titles the past three years. 
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telays. The California Marines had 
been seasoned by excellent competition 
in the West Coast Relays at Fresno, 
Calif., and the Occidental College In- 
vitational in Los Angeles. The 440 was 
won by Billy Anderson, Jim Morris, 
Pervis Atkins and Cox in :42.7. Milt 
Machamer, Excel Emerson, coach Bill 
Taylor and Anderson won the mile in 
3:19.6, a mere 2.5 seconds off the 3:17.1 
record set last year by Quantico’s 
Everett Trader, Cordell Brown, Cul- 
breath and Wes Santee. 

Except for the relay events, All- 


Bob Smith (1), who held the old pole vault record, 
saw it broken by Ernest Poucher (r) of Quantico 





Marine Track and Field Champion- 
ships are strictly individual perform- 
ances. Team point totals are non- 
existent, but the post or station with 
the most “place’’ winners is justifiably 
proud of its squad. 

Unofficial point totals for the 1957 
meet were: Pendleton, 65; Quantico, 58; 
Third Marine Division, 12; Camp 
Lejeune, 10; Fleet Marine Force, Paci- 
fic, 10; Camp Elliott, Calif., 8; Fort 
Meade, Md., 5; Marine Corps Base, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif., 5; Unat- 
tached (Francis Kaufman) 5; Head- 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and El Toro, Calif., 0. 


SUMMARIES 


HAMMER THROW: 1—Frank Morze, Le- 
jeune; 2—Ervin York, Camp Elliott; 3— 
Robert Ward, Pendleton. Distance: 137 
feet, 2 inches. 

TRIATHLON: 1—William Knuppel, Pendle- 
ton; 2—John Tibbets, 14th Infantry Bat- 
talion; 3—Frank Wellington, Pendleton. 
Points: Knuppel, 2869; Tibbets, 2641; 
Wellington, 2171. 

JAVELIN: 1—Al Cantello, Third Marine 
Division; 2—Frank Dalferes, Pendleton; 
3—John McLernon, FMF, Pacific, Dis- 
tance: 211 feet, '/2 inch. 

SHOT PUT: 1—Al Cheney, Quantico; 2— 
Orville Trask, Lejeune; 3—Francis Kauf- 
man, Unattached. Distance: 52 feet, 81/4 
inches. New All-Marine record. 

HOP, STEP AND JUMP: 1—Horace Jones, 
Twentynine Palms; 2—William Cosby, 
Quantico; 3—Hoot Moore, Pendleton. 
Distance: 43 feet, 27/4 inches. 

DISCUS: 1—Ervin York, Camp Elliott; 
2—Francis Kaufman, Unattached; 3— 
Fred Stard, Third Marine Division. Dis- 
tance 155 feet, 7/2 inches. 

POLE VAULT: 1—Ernest Poucher, Quan- 
tico; 2—Hubert Moore, Pendleton; 3— 
Charles Manwaring, Quantico. Height: 
14 feet, 2 inches. New All-Marine record. 





Bob Foltz, Quantico (r) and Camp Pendleton's Billy 
Gilbert finishing one-two in the 120-yd. high hurdles 


BROAD JUMP: 1—Huey Vallery, Pendle- 
ton; 2—Albert Daniels, FMF, Pacific; 3— 
Hubert Moore, Pendleton. Distance: 22 
feet, 10 inches. 
HIGH JUMP: 1—Dick Estes, Fort Meade; 
2—Ron Swanson, Third Marine Division; 
3—Herman Swanson, Pendleton. Height: 
6 feet, 3 inches. 
100-YARD DASH: 1—Otto Cox, Jr., Pen- 
dleton; 2—Robert Martin, FMF, Pacific; 
3—Albert Daniels, FMF, Pacific. Time: 
:09.8. Tied All-Marine record, disquali- 
fied, wind. 
220-YARD DASH: 1I—Josh Culbreath, 
Quantico; 2—Billy Anderson, Pendleton; 
3—Art Turner, Pendleton. Time: :21.3. 
Tied All-Marine record, disqualified, 
wind. 
440-YARD RUN: 1I—Josh Culbreath, 
Quantico; 2—Charles McCray, Third 
Marine Division; 3—Excel Emerson, Pen- 
dieton. Time : :48.1. New All-Marine 
record. 
880-YARD RUN: 1—Bill Taylor, Pendle- 
ton; 2—Jim Fawcett, Quantico; 3—Gar- 
fie Garrett, Pendleton. Time: 1:55.4. 
MILE RUN: 1—George Wood, Quantico; 
2—Jim Fawcett, Quantico; 3—James 
Shepard, Pendleton. Time: 4:18.2. 
440-YARD RELAY: 1—Pendleton (Billy 
Anderson, Jim Morris, Pervis Atkins, Otto 
Cox, Jr.); 2—Quantico; 3—FMF, Pacific. 
Time: :42.7. 
MILE RELAY: 1—Pendleton (Milt Mach- 
amer, Excel Emerson, Bill Taylor, Billy 
Anderson); 2—Quantico; 3—Lejeune. 
FMF, Pacific was third, disqualified. 
Time: 3:19.6. 
120-YARD HIGH HURDLES: 1—Bob Foltz, 
Quantico; 2—Billy Gilbert, Pendleton; 
3—Marshall Kary, Lejeune. Time: :15.2. 
220-YARD LOW HURDLES: 1—Milt Ma- 
chamer, Pendleton; 2—Billy Gilbert, 
Pendleton; 3—Glen Goebel, Quantico. 
Time: :24.3. 
440-YARD MEDIUM HURDLES: 1—Josh 
Culbreath, Quantico; 2—Van Crooms, 
Pendleton; 3—Lavern Hall, FMF, Pacific. 
Time: :53.0. New All-Marine record. 
TWO-MILE STEEPLECHASE: 1—Ernest 
Tracy, Quantico; 2—Jim Shepard, Pen- 
dleton; 3—George Wood, Quantico. 
Time: 10:42.7. New All-Marine record. 
END 
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as 
Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters vat 
which appear on these pages. Leatherneck will continue to print— 
and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere con- po 
structive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, 
what would you do? Your answer may bring you a check. Write - 
your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced typewritten letter . 
of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box ~ 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, ute 
and service number. sn 
req 
itio 
Su 
Dear Sir: of the Reserve Unit community, who — directives concerning increasing staff the 
If I were Commandant, I would set —_ will rarely see any other Marines and noncommissioned officer prestige. soho 
up a special school for all personnel who will judge the Marine Corps by TSgt. Tommie E. Crenshaw $1€ 
assigned to Inspector-Instructor staffs their Marine neighbors. ate7ve onl 
for duty. Even though individual 6. Value of good public relations, ‘ wh, 
" ie eae: - bee ceili Dear Sir: on 
personnel are assigned for a specific publicity and community spirit. if I Cc d 1 Id 
MOS job, all members of the Inspec- I believe that if this special school : i as a ae —, f —— sup 
tor-Instructor staff find that a large were set up on the same _ formal ange aes apni “05 yen sad anc 
portion of the duties required of schooling basis as Recruiter’s School, . ge ey 4 . Wi; _—rr bac 
* * . . . . ty > N > 
them concern recruiting, dissemination it would not only be a value to the dee a apes eae oa _ $10 
of information about the Reserve pro- | Marine Corps and Marine Corps Re- a acron — - i _ get 
gram, publicity, ceremonies and public — serve but would benefit the commun- ” ae" ee: eee - nd a _— ' ~ h 
appearances, and giving’ the local — ity in which the men are assigned. 7 pei Bod ne er ; wot 
people the correct impression of a MSgt. Samuel D. Page CVETY WWiarine. . wer 
d Mari 801418 this uniform, combined with its hot ver 
goo arine. : 
‘ . — weather comfort, would make it popu- — 
This special schools mission would : 
f : lar with all hands. oon 
be to instruct all personnel assigned . 
Later, I would order the recruit ett 
to Inspector-Instructor staffs in the ‘ S 
Na a depots to issue the dacron undress —_ 
5° blues instead of cotton or tropical et 
1. Purpose of Inspector-Instructor : : 8 
. khakis. At the same time, I would wisi 
staff duties. x , ; 
1 Sead : fall R require all other Marines to purchase dus 
: site ae : + acon at least one set of the new blues. pre} 
Re on ahs fe pote I nage a Eventually, undress blues would re- cop 
sag ~ absolutely necessary " F place khakis entirely. Nov 
so the I-I Staff personnel can properly ear Sir: The Marine Corps would then have diff, 


publicize the Marine Corps Reserve 
programs. 

3. Fundamentals of recruiting. This 
is one of the principal duties of the 
assistants to the Inspector-Instructor. 

4. Issuing of properly fitted blues 
and other uniforms. This is to avoid 
the delay of as long as six months 
sometimes occurring in the issue. 


If I were Commandant, I would 
cause the revision of the regulations 
concerning Marine Corps Institute 
courses to allow staff noncommis- 
sioned officers to take the final exam- 
inations without supervision. I would 
also have staff noncommissioned of- 
ficers supervise these examinations for 
privates, corporals and sergeants. This 


for Summer wear a uniform as distinc- 
tive and traditional as Marine greens 
are for Winter. 


Ist Lt. Hubert P. McLoughlin 
056967 


Dear Sir: 
As of late the Navy Department 


and the Defense Department, as well 





5. Instruct in the necessity for would also increase the number of — as the Congress, have been handing Vise 
rigid self-discipline in dress, deport- enlisted personnel taking Marine down orders that the cost of operating mus 
ment and personal relations in this Corps Institute courses. I feel that the military services was to be cut. iter 
independent type duty to ensure that the above suggestion is in consonance They say that the unnecessary ex- this 
a good impression is given the citizens | with Headquarters Marine Corps penditures were too much and _ too sorr 
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high. Now to help this along an order 
is handed down that we will now use 
a short form that will be to the point 
rather than a lengthy letter for every 
request. All of this is well and good 


as far as it goes but it does not seem 


to go very far. 

To give you an idea of what I 
mean, here is an actual case. . . 

An order was passed down to the 
personnel that they were to hold a 
field day ... A routine matter so all 
turned to... That is, for a few min- 
utes until they learned that all of the 
supplies were out; at this point a 
requisition was in order. The requis- 
ition was prepared and taken to 
Supply. At Supply they stated that 
they were sorry but their allotment 
was out and that instead of the usual 
$10.00 worth of supplies we could 
only have $3.00. Now pray tell me 
what large office can be kept clean 
on only $3.00 worth of janitorial 
supplies a month? We were consoled 
and told that next month we would be 
back on the regular allowance of 
$10.00. A lot of good this did except 
get the men out of a field day. 

Now to add a little more salt to the 
wound. On the short requisition, we 
were at the end of our supply of the 
very short requisition forms. We 
sweat out another month and when 
ready to make another attempt at 
getting our supplies we fill out a 
short-short form that must be used to 
get the short form to submit our req- 
uisition for supplies. Now this short- 
short form is really good; it comes all 
prepared with the original and eight 
copies, all set with carbon paper. 
Now, to save time, we order several 
different forms at once but are ad- 








vised that for each item desired we 
must submit a requisition, that is, one 
item to a form. This we do, and after 
this we are told that they are very 
sorry but at the present they are out 


of the supply requisition forms. We 
will have to resubmit our form in 
about two weeks. Again we are con- 
soled; we are told that Supply still 
doesn’t have any money for the gear 
we need so there isn’t any rush. (If 
they could only see our office after 
all this time). Now the thing that 
gets me is that all the time the gear 
is there and all that has to be done 
is to sign a 734 and we have our field 
day and everyone is happy, except 
those doing the cleaning. The office 
is cleaned and there is no red tape . 

If I were Commandant, I would 
eliminate about nine out of 10 of 
these short forms and rely on the 
honesty and integrity of my junior 
officers and staff NCOs. I would 
have all forms used as a requisition 
form issued upon request with just a 
signature on a log book. I would 
eliminate the unnecessary short-short 
and short forms and the numberless 
civilian employees needed to handle 
and file all of these forms. In short, 
I would cut 10 miles of red tape down 
to 10 inches. 


SSgt. John G. Moore 
546214 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would in- 
vestigate the possibilities of offering 
financial aid to those personnel as- 
signed independent duty. These men 
are performing this duty under orders 
and as a part of their military career. 
The way they conduct and present 
themselves to the public form a last- 
ing impression of the Marine Corps 
to people who have never seen a Ma- 
rine before. 

Housing, clothing, and the general 
standard of living are therefore im- 
portant to these individuals. I have 
heard the opinion expressed to such 
men that their standard of living was 
lower than that of other people. This 
statement was made by a civilian to 
a man on duty with an Inspector- 
Instructor staff and is very significant 
of the attitude that is taken. The 
extra expenses incurred by them due 
to a lack of Government housing, 
commissary privileges, PXs, shoe re- 


pair, dry cleaning and other such 
facilities offered at Marine Corps in- 
stallations is the result of their living 
in civilian communities. These things 
often hamper the work of such men 
because they feel a financial pinch 
and are necessarily concerned with the 
welfare of their families. Often it 
becomes necessary for the individual 


to find a job on his off-duty hours or 








to send his wife to work in order to 
subsist. 

With this added financial worry 
the individual cannot operate with a 
free mind or with any degree of effec- 
tiveness. 

I propose therefore to relieve this 
financial strain by granting an addi- 
tional quarters and subsistence allow- 
ance to personnel on independent 
type duty depending on the geograph- 
ical locale and commensurate with the 
civilian cost of living in the particular 
area. Such action, I am sure, would 
enable these personnel to maintain a 
greater position of prestige and esteem 
in the eyes of all those who observe 
them, and would increase the effec- 
tiveness of our Reserve and Recruit- 
ment programs. 


Capt. J. P. Gagliardo, Jr. 
056528 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
limit the tour of duty of personnel in 
the 0100 field serving as Marine 
Liaison with other branches of the 
Armed Forces to a period not to ex- 
ceed 18 months. The reason being, 
personnel serving in the Administra- 
tive field are separated from Marine 
Corps activities, consequently they do 
not receive the necessary training, 
thereby detracting from their value as 
a Marine, also hindering the individ- 
ual’s chances for promotion under the 
competitive system. 


SSgt. Leroy E. Erwin 
609291 
END 
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INFERNO 


[continued from page 51] 


to reach the submerged rocks where his 
men were fighting for the success of 
their mission and their lives. He’d lost 
his sword in the wild scramble so he 
snatched up a long-helved Frankish 
battle-ax from where it had fallen up- 
right, jammed between the rocks. Then 
he lurched forward to the melee near 
the bridge pillar. 

It was stand and slug it out on slipp- 
ing feet, men grunting, cursing, with the 
force of their exertions. The red flames 
crackled viciously a dozen feet away, 
the heat sending gusts of steam upward 
from the fighters’ water-soaked clothes. 
Sulphur fumes choked them. More 
Franks were tumbling down the ladder, 
and then Hasting saw one plunge from 
the bridge rail, a wide-feathered Viking 
arrow in his neck. In the same glance, 
Hasting saw another of his fireboats 
and in the bright glow recognized the 
round, red face of Boatswain’s Mate 
Svend Lavard. Lavard was waving 
frantically with one arm, using the 
other against his steering oar, sheering 
his boat away from the bridge. 

Lavard had four oars going. Three of 
his crewmen crouched in the boat, using 
their six-foot bows against the enemy 
above. Another man knelt in the bow 
holding a long boat-hook like a spear. 

“Come in! Come in!” Hasting 
shouted, beckoning to Lavard, but his 
words were lost in the battle din. Why 
the hell was the man sheering off—and 
then he saw why. It happened in the 
time it took to breathe twice. 

Two of Lavard’s oarsmen collapsed, 


arrows sticking from their backs, and 
an archer in the sternsheets fell side- 
ways across the boat’s gunwhale. The 
bow-man dropped _ his __ boat-hook. 
Lavard was fighting his steering oar, 
swinging his boat against the surging 
pull of his starboard oars, his eyes on 
the bridge rail. 

From that point loomed a huge ball 
of fire, dripping red embers into the 
water. Then it arched outward, one of 
the long-stemmed fire beacons that had 
been lifted from its socket and hurled 
at the fire boat in a desperate attempt 
to set it ablaze before it reached the 
bridge. 

The burning embers missed the boat. 
So did the fire pot itself, due to 
Lavard’s dexterous use of his long 
steering oar, but the long metal stand- 
ard struck the craft’s gunwhale and 
swept aft, knocking one of the two re- 
maining oarsmen into the bottom of 
the craft and missing Boatswain’s Mate 
Lavard by the width of a sword. 

Sculling vigorously, bellowing defi- 
ance and aided by his single starboard 
oar, Lavard headed his boat in. It 
slid beneath the shelter of the bridge 
deck amid yells of frustration from the 
defenders above, and a croaking cheer 
from Hasting’s crew knee-deep in water 
on the sharp-edged rocks. 

Lavard grounded on the rocks of a 
bridge column fifty yards toward the 
south shore and touched off his in- 
cendiaries. The flames from Hasting’s 
craft were darting out beyond the 
bridge rail, cutting off further enemy 
reinforcements from above. The heat 
was unbearable. Franks and Vikings 
both plunged into the river swimming 
away from the blaze under cover of 
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the deck above. It was then that the 
Marine sergeant saw the other fire, far 


inshore to the north. Three of the 
suicide boats had made their beach- 
head. 

It became a swimming battle between 
Hasting’s five survivors and the enemy 
who'd plunged into the water with 
them. They slashed at one another with 
swords until the weapons were lost, 
then grappled in furious wrestling com- 
bat, using knees, elbows and hands— 
even their heads as feeble battering 
rams—to the accompaniment of crack- 
ling flames, the thud of feet from over- 
head and the shouts of soldiers turned 
fire-fighter. 

Sgt. Hasting scrambled across sub- 
merged rocks to a bridge pillar about 
100 yards from where his boat spouted 
flame. He hauled himself up, his back 
against the thick column, his mangled 
hands gripping the support to brace 
his exhausted body. Two of his men 
pulled themselves in beside him. The 
bridge was aflame now from his boat 
and Lavard’s blazing craft. Black, sul- 
phurous smoke swirled everywhere. 

The sergeant slumped down again 
until he sat in the cool water. Suddenly, 
he was very tired. His leather tunic 
was torn away, his tight-fitting trousers 
seemed to compress his limbs. Sud- 
denly, he was aware of the pain from 
the burns on his face and arms. 

From down the river a multitude of 
lights had sprung up like a galaxy of 
tiny stars. More appeared as_ he 
watched. The Viking ships were shov- 
ing off from Oiselle Island, heading for 
Paris through a gateway he’d helped 
open up tonight. The Marine smiled 
faintly. 

Soon his ship would come, the 
Scourge—the beautiful Scourge, 90 feet 
of shining, black clinker-built hull with 
a line of brightly painted yellow and 
black shields slung outboard along both 
tails. The 30 well-sanded oars would 
be flashing in perfect rhythm. The gilt 
dragoon on the high prow would reflect 
the fire light, and Captain Olaf Sigurd- 
son, bearded to his very eyes, and 
helmetless as was his custom, would 
be standing spread-legged on _ the 
quarterdeck, fists on hips in the char- 
acteristic stance, while his eyes searched 
along the shattered bridge length for 
his seamen and Marines. Hasting 
settled a bit lower in the water, closed 
his eyes. 

That was how it would be. Each 
single ship in a Viking fleet was a 
single tactical unit, led into battle, 
ashore and afloat, by the vessel’s com- 
mander, even though they were incor- 
porated into battalions and brigades 
for an amphibious operation. Captain 
Sigurdson would find his men. That’s 
how it was. One for all, and all for 
one... END 
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SYMPOSIUM II 


[continued from page 40] 


Manual with optional uniform regula- 
tion by local commands. 

68. It is recommended that the Quar- 
termaster General of the Marine Corps 
be allowed to exercise closer supervision 
of dye lots and materials used in the 
manufacture of clothing. 

69. Authorize shipment of household 
goods and dependents travel for all 
Marines upon reenlistment. 

70. That the CMC publish a MC 
Bulletin inviting the attention of com- 
manding officers to the existing regula- 
tions in connection with baggage al- 
lowance for TAD or all other matters 
of general interest. Commanding offi- 
cers should promulgate those instruc- 
tions to their field. 

71. It is recommended that recruits 
destined for aviation duty be assigned 
to such units prior to formal school 
training. 

72. It is recommended that all staff 
NCOs be authorized the right to wear 
officer type uniforms. 

73. That the dependents. children 
(those living off post) be allowed to 
use the post school facilities. 

74. Stricter compliance with orders 
from Headquarters Marine Corps and 
fewer ground rules. 

75. It is felt that an enlisted member 
be included on the I-G inspection team 
(preferably sergeant major). 

76. That the Inspector General of the 
Marine Corps visit ships detachments 
to afford Marines the opportunity to 
request mast. 

77. That a system of credit and 
checkage for clothing allowance be 
established and maintained in the 
service record. 

78. Assignment to post and station 
upon return from overseas. 

79. Sgt. and below clubs serve mixed 
drinks. 

80. It is recommended we return to 
the system of reading courts-martial 
prisoners off at a chow formation. 

81. It is recommended that unan- 
nounced I-G inspections be made at all 
posts and stations rather than the pres- 
ent system of a three-month or so 
warning period. 

82. That a course of military instruc- 








tion be established at a central location 
for senior NCOs. 

In addition to these major recom- 
mendations, there were approximately 
60 minor ones which were included in 
a special minority report. 

The symposium was strictly an en- 
listed show. The only thing Quantico’s 
officers did was to skillfully organize 
the event, similar to a SECON meet- 
ing, and the base went all-out in its 
precise arrangements for the confer- 
ence. 

Much of the credit for the smooth- 
running affair must go to Major Brad 
N. Snelling, Second Lieutenant J. R. 
Holman and Technical Sergeant J. P. 
Pollak. They planned every moment of 
the symposium. In the seating for 
luncheons, for example, each member 
drew a number for his seat. This re- 
sulted in Marines not getting within 
hollering distance of their wives. It also 
resulted in more members becoming ac- 
quainted with each other and worked 
advantageously. 

There were also booklets outlining 
the program, buses ready for moving 
about the base and special laundry ar- 
rangements for the conferees. Little 
details like posting maps of the Quan- 
tico and Washington areas about the 
bulletin boards and the meeting of each 
incoming member’s train, bus, plane or 
car, counted toward its success. In fact, 
things went so well that far-sighted 
TSgt. Pollak prepared a photographic 
record of the proceedings, and how they 
were organized. “I’m doing this,” he ex- 
plained, “so that whoever gets this 
project next year will know what to 
do.” All organizers of the program re- 
mained quietly backstage, ready with 
help whenever needed. 

On stage, the coordinator, Sergeant 
Major Raymond Schum, of HQMC’s 
G-1 Section skillfully led the proceed- 
ings. Schum, the only veteran present 
from last year’s symposium, exhorted 
the sound-off session to bring in new 
problems: “We don’t want a rubber 
stamp session,” he told them. When the 
discussions grew too enthusiastic, he 
would wave his long arms and plead, 
“All right, let’s fight in an orderly man- 
ner.” Another favorite expression of 
his: “What’s your druthers in this 
matter?” 

Schum evoked some criticism by test- 
wearing his new Summer green uni- 
form. Some old-timers wanted to know 
why they didn’t get that opportunity, 
too. 

“TI expected some hard battles in the 
gripe session,” Schum admitted, and he 
was prepared. “But when they assigned 
me to emcee the banquet, and asked me 
to introduce Generals Pate, Twining, 
Riseley, Berkeley, and Congressman 
James Devereaux, the guest speaker— 


that was outa my line. I was scared 
to death.” 

He needn’t have been. Sandwiched in 
among the officers, Schum handled the 
situation extremely well. 

When the smoke had cleared, it ap- 
peared that one of the most forceful 
and articulate fighters at this year’s 
symposium was Cherry Point’s Ser- 
geant Major Edward Zacavich. Armed 
with 158 local recommendations gath- 
ered from his local symposium, he 
came well prepared to do battle. An- 
other articulate member was Sergeant 
Major Griffin H. Hamilton of Camp 
Lejeune. As the senior enlisted man 
present, he drew on his experience and 
background to trouble-shoot nagging 
problems. 

El Toro sent Master Sergeant Elmer 
C. Bender, an enlisted pilot. He was 
selected two weeks before the meeting 
and was the only enlisted pilot present. 
At his unit, all Third Wing Staff NCOs 
submitted recommendations to _ their 
squadron sergeants major. They, in 
turn, passed them on to group ser- 
geants major. Finally a meeting of six 
groups’ sergeants major weeded out 
impractical suggestions, then made up 
a master list of 18 solid ideas. They 
were then reviewed by Major General 
Thomas G. Ennis, Third Wing’s com- 
manding general. 

At the First Marine Air Wing, Ser- 
geant Major James C. Palma made it 
a special point to check with privates 
in his unit for their recommendations. 

The symposium’s junior man this 
year was Staff Sergeant John Maiden, 
a radio operator aboard the USS Mc- 
Kinley. He got the word, while his ship 
was at Athens, Greece, that he was 
selected to go to Quantico. 

As for the ladies, most of them were 
flattered that for once in their lives, the 
Marine Corps was asking them for ad- 
vice. They considered this a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity. 

The wife of Technical Sergeant Ken- 
neth R. Pate, (tank mechanic from 
Force Troops, FMF Pac), jarred the 
aplomb of most guests with her name 
tag “MRS. PATE” prominently dis- 
played on her dress. Usually conver- 
sations softened and Marines did a 
double take at the name. 

The Commandant was particularly 
pleased to note that this year there was 
no mention of the word “Prestige” in 
the recommendations. 

“If I have anything to do with it,” 
General Pate promised, ‘the symposium 
will be an annual event.” 

And that pleased the wives. 

Most overwhelmed among them was 
Mrs. Hamilton, wife of Sgt. Major 
Hamilton. “Only in a country like this,” 
she said, “could enlisted men criticize 
and offer suggestions like this.” 

On that, almost everyone agreed. 

END 
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On Being A Marine 


So, you think they treat you rough, 
And you think you’ve got it hard 
You say the mess hall chow is lousy 
And you’re sick of walking guard. 


Yeah, you wish the time would come 
again 

When you could take a leave, 

Then you’d hurry home and brag and 
strut 

And make the folks believe. 


That you really love your duty, 
That you really love the Corps. 
That without you and your M1 
They couldn’t win a war. 


That your lonely little ribbon 
With its red and white and blue 
Is the one you got for doing 
What nobody else could do. 


Sure, it drives the girls all crazy, 

And the folks swell up with pride, 
When you tell them of the rugged life 
Here on the other side. 


Now, let’s simmer down a little, 
Let’s turn back the hands of time, 
To a smelly, sweat-soaked jungle 
Where life wasn’t worth a dime. 


To the men who fought with valor, 
The men so filled with pride, 

To the bearded, grimy foot troops, 
How they killed, and bled, and died. 


So they never got a medal, 

Or played a hero’s role, 

Could be because they’re lying 
In a blown out fighting hole. 


Could be they never made the beach, 
Or just did get that far, 

Could be that an enemy round 

Put an end to their personal war. 


Now you wear their Globe and Anchor, 
Now you carry on their name. 

So, get with it, little brother, 

And learn to play the game. 


They’re around, though you can’t see 
them, 

No, their spirit never dies. 

And their faith is even with you; 

They will not break the ties. 


So why not try to fill the shoes, 
Of men who fought so bold 
And live up to the standards 
Of the Scarlet and the Gold. 
Pfc. William D. Hanks 
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The Duty 


“Brown-baggers have a racket,” 
That’s what someone said. 
“They don’t come in for muster, 
And they never make a bed. 


“They don’t eat this mess hall chow, 
They’ve got it made, those guys.” 
He, who made this observation, 
Should hear the wheres and whys. 


The duty in my barracks 
Has me in charge for life. 
I can’t have a supernumerary, 
The duty is MY WIFE! 
Sgt. Ralph W. Deaver 


From Beer To Bier 


People who think that they can drink 
And operate a car; 

Will learn in time that for this crime, 
Jail doors are kept a-jar. 


That one last sip before a trip 

Can prove to be a curse; 

“One for the Road,” made up the load 
For this ride in a hearse. 


When Pfc. McBride took his last ride 
A friend said with a tear; 
Wouldn’t you know that poor old Joe 
Would end up on a Bier. 
TSgt. Joe Sage 


Another Look 


On “Twenty” I am going 
To get out of the Corps. 
The glory and the polish 
I'll see, no, nevermore. 


Each month I know 

A pension check 

Will always come my way, 

But it will not be near enough 
And I'll have to make more pay. 


Let’s see, I'll qualify to be 
An agent or a clerk, 

Or even drive a truck or two 
Or be a soda jerk. 


What kind of jobs are these for me? 
Not fitting of my rank, 

And surely wish this type of work, 
No money could I bank. 


Oh, why must I, who love the Corps, 
Be foolish and resign? 
A new career is not for me, 
Let’s see that dotted line! 
MSgt. F. E. Kirk 





Over The Hill? 


Old Dempsey Mountain sez to me, 
“I’m going over the hill. 

I’ve seen enough of this here Corps, 
And, boys, I’ve had my fill. 


“No more of this cussed troop and stomp, 
No more early reveilles; 

My back is breaking right in two, 

And I’m stiff down in the knees. 


“I’m tired of these durn Lieutenants 
That stay in greens all day. 

And when I do my duty, 

They say it ain’t the way. 


“No Captains will harass me, 
Lieutenants, havva-no. 

No more running through these hills 
And freezing in the snow. 


“But, if I should change my mind, boys, 
I’d want to do it right. 

I’d draw myself some killing gear 

And join you in the fight. 


“A rifle to harass them, 

And a knife to cut them down. 
And, of course a planting tool, 
To put them in the ground.” 


Then he took his bonnet 

Squared it fore and aft 

And says, “I’ve got to leave you boys, 
Before I go Abaft.” 


“You troops can have my seabag, 

Its use I'll have no more.” 

He faced about and ’fore one could shout, 
He headed for the door. 


Just then the door burst open, 

And the First Sergeant, big and mean, 
He says, “I’ve got a detail, lads, 

And it’ll take a good Marine. 


“For he’s got to do some fighting 
In a far and distant land.” 
And sure enough, Ol’ Dempsey 
Was the first to raise his hand. 
Sgt. Jack H. Wilder 
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Bins 


1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 

Discount Price $5.25 


2. 1956 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1956 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. LANDING OPERATIONS by Dr. AI- 
fred Vagts. The history of landing opera- 
tions from the earliest ventures of the 
Greeks to the epoch-making days of 1945. 
This work covers tactics, technique, strat- 
egy, politics and psychology. 

Discount Price $6.25 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS 1S WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Discount Price $4.25 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 





9. JUDO KATAS. 


Written by Charles 
Yerkow, Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas. or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques 

Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines. soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 


author of the 


with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. COLD STEEL by 
complete, 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 


John Styers. A 


practical, easy-to-understand 


Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 


new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 

$1.50 

USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 
The first two in a proposed series of 

five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 
14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 

$2.00 
15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 

$2.50 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 
These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera 





tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 


Price 
16. Central Solomons ........ $2.95 
17. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
Get (CHOON. cheese sk oie ind o's core $3.85 
VO EWTN. one ccc cane $4.30 
ZG WGROHGNS eo :5 occ ccc cw ecccss $2.95 
21. New Britain ............. $3.85 
2ex QGUMGWE. 2500s on es $4.95 
BS: SCUBA oe ce dees Ke esiawe $3.40 
PAY TORGWE? 6555s Sec eres sas $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 


three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 

Discount Price $3.50 
27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 

Discount Price $3.50 
28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 

Discount Price $3.50 
29. Complete Three Volume Set. 

Discount Price $10.00 
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The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. : 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering : 
discount prices. : 
LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
BILL ME LATER [1 : 
? Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED $........... 
| Z 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 VW 12 13 14 15 16 
17 18 ig 20 21 22 23 24 #+%25 26 27> #28 = 29 
Send the book(s) immediately to: 
See EET Toho aie ods vs ee denice pakisnnc out seladoseDsncpanadhecaenensisntancatchneessWoastecvsavaiwatetasvenesenseasaatniwabnuesateans : 
MPI TM AECASTEOLT c  ee eoik  tehiaoa5 Seah a aaneaecn A sneariiconaseslnu vais cidaans adacwanaueedenten : 
ee eae I isc: Re srccuconaca dais : 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on ali orders. 957 : 

















Steel girders— wooden beams —cable 
and wire reels—railroad ties and track 
— delicate electronic equipment - 
these are typical C-123 loads on any 
logistics mission. 

Jet engines, food, medicine and 
hospital supplies by the ton —these 
make up the bulk of C-123 cargoes 

These versatile transports can 
move entire divisions—at the rate of 





up to sixty men or eight tons of cargo 
per plane. Big loads do not mean 
hard surfaced runways—the C-123’s 
assault transport characteristics turn 
narrow clearings and furrowed fields 
into landing areas. 

Reliability — versatility — perform- 
ance .. . these C-123 qualities are 
typical of the Fairchild design and 
production philosophy. 








Logistics Jackpot 
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